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As the Ministry of Earl Grey, is now no more, and his Lordship has 
declared his intention to retire from official if not from public life, the 
present is the most fitting mega 3 to give our readers a sketch of 
the personal and political history of the late Premier. Though we did 
not so soon expect to be called on to grave an epitaph on the tomb 
of the late Ministry, yet we shall not shrink from the task, even though 
summoned to execute it at a brief warning. 

- Earl Grey, born in 1764, completed his seventieth year on the 1st of 
March last. He is decended from a family, long settled in the county 
of Northumberland. His late father, a younger brother of Sir Henry 
Grey of Howick, was bred to arms. He was an officer of considerable 
service and good repute. Having distinguished himself in the Ame- 
rican War, as in the more recent contest with France, he was created a 
Baron of Great Britain in 1801, and in 1806, received a patent as 
Earl Grey de Howick. Mr., now Earl, Grey, was the eldest son of 
this gentleman. He received his education at Eton, and was in the 
same form with Mr. Lambton, the father of the present Earl of Dur- 
ham, and Mr. Whitbread, the eminent brewer, afterwards one of the 
principal leaders of the Opposition. Whilst the late Premier was at 
Eton, his father was in the wilds of America, undergoing all the perils 
and hardships of the revolutionary war, but the care and attentions 
of a fond mother were not wanting to the young student, and under 
maternal influence and the discipline of the College, the youth became 
a promising and hopeful scholar, From Eton, he passed to Came 
bridge, where he graduated without obtaining—perhaps—and most 
bably without seeking—University honours. Upon leaving his 
Alma Mater, Mr. Grey visited the Continent, then opened by the 
erieral peace, which terminated the American war. He returned 
from his travels in the year 1785, and had scarcely landed in England, 
when Lord Algernon Percy succeeded, on the death of his father, the 
Duke of Northumberland, to the title of Lord Loraine. A vacaney 
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thus occurred in the representation of the county, and as the mone 
of his uncle, Sir Henry Grey, was the third great estate in Northumber-. 
land, Mr. Grey resolved to offer himself for his native county. He 
was elected without opposition, being then only in his twentieth year. 

Entering political life, at a period when Parliamentary eloquence 
had attained a high—perhaps the highest degree of excellence— when 
Burke, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, and Windham, were in the zenith of their 
fame—Mr. Grey, nevertheless, contrived to distinguish himself even 
among the distinguished, by his maiden speech. It was delivered on 
the subject of the Commercial Treaty between England and the Conti- 
nent, and displayed no ordinary share of spirit and eloquence. The 
able author of this effusion was speedily elected a member of the Whig 
Club, and he soon after joined the Society of the Friends of the People. 
One of his next efforts was upon the subject of an interference be- 
tween Russia and the Porte, when the former besieged and took Ock- 
zakow, and had attained to a degree of power, which menaced the 
independence of her continental neighbours. It is now well known 
that at’ this period Mr. Fox sent Mr. Robert Adair, then a member of 
the bar (and since created Sir Robert Adair, on his recent appointment 
to the embassy at Brussels), on a party mission to the late Empress 
Catherine. The object was—and it cannot be sufficiently deprecated, 
whether on grounds of international law or political principle—to con- 
firm the modern Semiramis in her ambitious enterprises; and entirely 
to traverse and defeat the openly-accredited British Minister at the 
Czarina’s court. Mr. Grey lent himself to this party-proceeding, by 
making a vigorous speech m the lower House. He contended, that it 
should be a maxim with every commercial nation to oppose and soften 
the animosities of its neighbours. 

Agreeing as we do in most of the abstract principles laid down by 
Lord Grey, as to the right and propriety of going to war, we think the 
application of these principles to the conduct of Russia on this oc- 
casion was singularly infelicitous. Events have subsequently proved, 
and with too fearful force, that Lord Grey was wrong, and that Mr. 
Pitt was right ;—and we certainly do not envy the feelings with which 
—looking at the proceedings of Russia in Turkey, in 1833—this aged 
and able statesman must look back on this passage of his early public life. 
The question on which this speech was pronounced was carried against 
the minister by a majority of 83, and Mr. Pitt was obliged to relinquish 
his hostile demonstrations. 

In 1791, Mr. Grey took the lead in a business much more honour- 
able to his humanity and good feeling. He moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire into the practice of Imprisen- 
ment for Debt, observing that it was desirable to distingnish the un- 
fortunate from the knavish debtor, and to regulate the jails in such 
manner as to prevent unnecessary hardship and restraint. 

A new ground of accusation opened itself to the young orator in the 
beginning of the Session of 1793, in consequence of the war meditated 
by the Cabinet against France. Lord Wycomb, son of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, opposed the Address, and Mr. Fox considering the — 
as that of the Minister, declared his belief that every assertion in it was 
false and unfounded. He deprecated the prosecution of men for their 
opinions, as actions,—not opinions, were criminal. Mr. Grey supported 
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the amendment, which had been prepared by Mr. Fox, to reject the 
whole of the address, excepting such part as professed an attachment 
to His Majesty and the Constitution. He at the same time censured 
the conduct of the Government in the whole of their administration ; 
but particularly in the measure of assembling the Parliament. “ If 
grievances are complained of,” added he, “ remove them, and all idea 
of sedition would be annihilated.” For this purpose he had, in the 
course of last year, given notice of his intention to move a Reform in 
Parliament, in which intention he continued, and should embrace the 
first opportunity of performing. A few days after this Mr. Grey ac- 
cused the Ministers of having abused the act of Parliament, and de- 
ceived the public, in making use of the word “ insurrections,” for the 
purpose of calling out the militia, and convening the Legislature, 
whereas the real design was to catch the impulse of national loyalty, 
and to draw the House into measures, which, on cool reflection, they 
would find cause to repent of. 

Although the hon. member for Northumberland condemned the war, 
yet he professed on more than one occasion, that neither he, nor his 
immediate friends, deemed it proper to deny any aid that could 
strengthen the hands of Government. He opposed, however, a num- 
ber of subsidiary treaties, and particularly the one eatered into with 
Sardinia, in 1794. On that occasion he asserted that the negotiation 
was not only iniquitous, but absurd and impolitic. “ The question 
now before us,” said he, “‘ is not whether the 200,000/. has been given 
as hire, or as a boon, to animate these effeminate Sardinians in defence of 
their territory, but whether a treaty, which. went to such an extrava- 
gant length as that before them, was such as either expediency or 
sound policy could dictate to any set of men employed in the service 
of their country.” 

In the course of the same month, Mr. Grey, in moving “ that it is 
the opinion of this House that the employing of foreigners in any place 
of trust, or foreign troops within the kingdom, without the consent of 
Parliament first had and obtained, is unconstitutional and contrary to 
law,” took an opportunity to express his just and equal abhorrence 
of despotism and anarchy. France, he thought, groaned under the 
most furious tyranny, and he would prefer the domination of Nero or 
Caligula, to the authority of those who now governed that nation. In re- 
spect to the policy of employing foreign troops within the kingdom he 
declined to give any opinion; but he contended that the measure was 
highly unconstitutional without the consent of Parliament. He quoted 
a number of precedents from 1698 to 1775 as pertinent to the question 
then agitated : he also quoted the Bill of Rights to the same purpose ; 
and as the Minister had intimated that the previous assent of Parlia- 
ment was only necessary when his Majesty meant to quarter and billet 
troops, he ably and forcibly pointed out that from the present exten- 
sion of barracks this restraint would be totally evaded. Mr. 
further charged the Ministry with not having protected British Com- 
merce. He pronounced himself against the levy of a corps of French 
emigrants, as well as the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

In 1796 he proposed an Address to the King, to en his Maj 
to treat with France. In 1799 he delivered ‘Tse bart long ms 
in favour of the Irish Union; a measure which he opposed in 1800, 
4a2 
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In the same year he originated, for the third time, a motion on Par- 
liamentary Reform. After a long and able speech, in which he 
observed that he had laid his account from past experience in exposing 
himself to many uncharitable imputations, he proceeded to disavow 
the doctrine of Universal Suffrage, and declared himself prepared to 
contend for practical advantages alone: he concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the representation of the people in 
the House of Commons. The question was lost by a great majority. 
On the 21st of November following he defended his friend Wilber- 
force, who had been accused by Mr, Pitt of propagating the principles 
of Jacobinism., A few days afterwards he levelled some severe re- 
proaches at Austria for her tortuous conduct in inviting the Ministers 
of Continental powers to treat separately with France. In 1801 he 
loudly objected to the war declared against Sweden and Denmark, 
and with equal zeal protested against the extension of the Seditious 
Meetings Bill to Ireland. The commercial inhabitants of Stockholm 
were not ungrateful for Lord Grey’s exertions. They voted him a 
medal, with the following inscription, ‘‘ Au Cosmopolite vertueux, dé- 
Jendant avec énergie les droits maritimes des nations, devant l’as- 
semblie du peuple Britannique.” 

The honourable member for Northumberland continued his career as 
one of the leading members of the Opposition till the death of Mr. Pitt, 
at which epoch he became First Lord of the Admiralty. Upon the 
demise of Mr. Fox, towards the close of 1806, he succeeded that la- 
mented statesman as principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and for a very short interval conducted the Administration of the 
country. In 1807, true to his principles, he proposed a Bill for the 
Emancipation of the Catholics; but the King i refused his con- 
sent to this measure, Mr. Grey (who shortly after succeeded to the title 
of his father, and was called to the Upper House), gave in his resig- 
nation, 

For a considerable period after this, the noble peer gave himself up 
to the seclusion of a country life; but he again appeared on the stage 
early in 1810, and supported the motion for an Inquiry relating to the 
Flushing Expedition. This inquiry was certainly demanded, but the 
criticisms and censures which Earl Grey afterwards lavished on the 
Spanish and Portuguese expeditions were neither called for nor just. 
In fact, the glorious termination of the Peninsular campaign—the vic- 
tories of Salamanca, Torres Vedras, Busaco, &c. &c., sufficiently, 
because triumphantly, attest the merit of the design, and the brilliancy 
and splendour of the execution. 

In the sessions of 1812, 13, and 14, Lord Grey stood forth as the 
ablest advocate of the Catholic claims in the House of Lords. Charged 
by the entire body of the Irish Catholics with the conduct of their 
question, he acquitted himself in such a manner as to receive and 
merit their approbation. At the conclusion of the general peace, in 
1814, his Lordship asked for certain explanations concerning the 
treaties about to be ratified—and more particularly concerning those 
stipulations which had relation to the frontiers of Italy and Poland. In 
speaking of this latter country, Lord Grey discoursed with touching 
eloquence of the interest with which the fate of this unhappy nation 
inspired him. For the exhibition of these creditable feelings, a depu- 
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tation of Polish patriots rendered to the orator the expression of their 
gratitude and thanks. wid 

After the return of Napoleon from Elba, in 1815, Lord Grey..ex 
pressed a wish that England should limit her operations to a purely 
defensive system. In this he was unsuccessful. England became the 
soul and centre of a vast coalition; and the battle of Waterloo.is at 
once “the consequence and the excuse. In 1816, his Lordship op- 
posed the enactment of the Alien Bill, in a discourse equally. liberal 
and eloquent, and during the session of 1817, he warmly advocated 
the adoption of measures of economy, and the abolition of. all sine- 
cures and useless places. In this liberal course he persevered. at: dis- 
tant intervals, until the accession of Mr, Canning to power in 1827. 

The appointment of that eminent statesman to the highest place 
open to the ambition of a subject, seemed rather to be the commence- 
ment than the term of his toil. His situation was uot unaptly com- 
pared to that of a shepherd without a flock, for within twenty-four hours 
after his appointment, seven of his colleagues, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Lords Eldon, Bathurst, Melville, Bexley, and Westmoreland, :to- 
gether with Mr., now Sir Robert, Peel, resigned their respective offices. 
Lord Harrowby, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Robinson, and Mr, Wynne, re- 
mained to co-operate with Mr. Canning. Negotiations were now 
opened between the Prime Minister and the leading Members of the 
Opposition. During the fortnight of the Parliamentary recess, Lord 
Lansdowne, the Dukes of Devonshire and Portland, Lords Carlisle 
and Holland, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Brougham, and Sir James 
Mackintosh, had frequent interviews with the Premier; but from all 
these Lord Grey held studiously aloof. Nay, more, when the Bill for 
amending the Corn Laws, prepared under the special superintendence 
of Lord Liverpool, was introduced into the Upper House, Lord Grey 
joined the Duke of Wellington and the Tory section of Lord -Liver- 
pool's cabinet, in defeating the measure. —_ His opposition was marked 
indeed by personal acerbity, for he more than insinuated that the 
Government of the country had fallen into the hands of a profligate 
and unprincipled political adventurer. : 

Lord Grey had, doubtless, weighty reasons for thus separating him- 
self from the other distinguished men of his party; but at all events 
his conduct at the time laid him open to the animadversions of thie 
Liberals, as it secured for him the vehement applause of his own aris- 
tocratic order. We have heard that the noble Earl could never forgive 
the early lampoons of Mr. Canning on Mr. Fox, and others of the 
Whig party ; but to give credence to a supposition of this kind, would 
be to suppose that on an important national measure, one of the ablest 
statesmen of the country was wholly actuated by personal pique. 

During the administration of the Duke of Wellington, the late 
Premier afforded the noble duke an able support in the carrying of the 
Catholic question, and in other measures of a liberal complexion ; 
and when he did oppose the Government, it was neither in a violent 
nor a factious spirit. 

At length the motion of Sir Henry Parnell on the Civil List de- 
stroyed the Wellington cabinet. His Grace and Sir Robert Peel both 
resigned, and when asked by: their sovereign for whom he “should seud 
in this emergency, they both named Earl Grey. 
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His Lordship assumed the seals of office in the winter of 1830, 
charged by his sovereign to form an Administration. This at that 
juncture was no easy task. On the one hand the Premier had to con- 
sult the prepossessions of royalty, and the prejudices of the House of 
Lords, while he had on the other hand to consider the just expectations 
of the people. There,were besides divisions in his own camp. Mr. 
Brougham (since Chancellor) had, in 1827, joined Mr. Canning, with- 
out bestowing a thought on Lord Grey, and now in his turn Lord Grey 
was on the point of disposing of the seals, without bestowing a thought 
upon Mr. Brougham. Stung by this very palpable neglect, the mem- 
ber for Yorkshire came down to the House of Commons, in no very 
amicable humour, stating that no possible combination of parties 
could affect him, and avowing that he meant to proceed on a day 
named, with his motion for the reform of Parliament. The gauntlet 
thrown down to Lord Grey was not accepted. An offer of the Attorney- 
Generalship followed the defiance. This, too, was indignantly aetel ; 
and at length the ambitious commoner had within his grasp the seals 
and mace. Nor was this the only difficulty. The Huskisson party, 
formidable by respectable talents and long habits of official life, rather 
than by numbers, were also to be conciliated, and accordingly they 
came in, in full muster, including both the Grants, Lords Palmerston 
and Rippon, and Mr. Stanley. To these incidental circumstances 
much of the vacillation, and most of the false measures of Lord Gre 
are to be attributed. Had he been left to his own impulsions, he had 
doubtless chosen some of the friends of his earlier youth, to fill these 
high and important stations. 


On entering office, Lord Grey gave to the people three pledges; 
these were Reform, Retrenchment, and Non-Interference. ‘‘ Peace 
abroad,” said the Ministerial writers, ‘‘ and Economy at home.” The 
first of these pledges has been certainly kept. The Reform Bill was 
no doubt a lusty and vigorous conception—a bantling of more than or- 
dinary ‘‘ thews and sinews;” but what shall we say of the author 
of its being, who seems already ashamed of or scared at the offspring 
of his own loins? Lord Grey, like others, may say that he was 
seduced into this imprudence ; but the lady public would not be denied 
her suit, or trifled with, and we therefore owe more to the dame’s 
importunity, than to the venturesome goodwill or gallantry of the 
putative father. Retrenchment is a promise that has been partly kept; 
and Non-Interfereuce one that has not been kept at all. There 
been much cheeseparing concerning poor clerks, and small offices, but 
the living abomination of a huge Pension List, still spreads out its ple- 
thoric presence in;the broad glare of ‘‘ blushing day.” We have not much 
time or space to talk of “‘ Non-Interference.” The consideration of this 
part of the question would open a wide field of diplomacy, and a wilder- 
ness of profitless protocols ; but we may aver en passant, that under the 
sway of the late Premier, the word Non-Interference was ever on the li 
of the Foreign Secretary, and yet England thrust herself as obtrusively 
as weakly into the affairs of almost every state in Christendom. In 
Portugal she interfered to the destruction of English influence, and to 
the ascendancy of an anti-British feeling. In Spain she interfered for 
the advantage of a powerful rival, and to the success of a weak and 
profligate woman, against the rightful heir to the crown. In Poland 
she sought to mediate with Russia; but in so lack-a-daisical a fashion, 
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that the Autocrat girt up his loins for the perpetration of new ¢confisca- 
tions, and. the ing of more blood. In Turkey she interfered too; 
but not till the Russians had been at Constantinople, and then having 
sailed our ships to the Bosphorus, to give Jack Tar a spice of the 
pleasant prospects of Stamboul, we sailed them away again with all 
canvass set to the favouring breeze. ; 

“Ridiculum acer, 

Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res.” 

In Germany, too, we interfered, but only to get scolded for our pre- 
sumption. What has public liberty gained by this laststep? Just this 
—that Frankfort is garrisoned by Austrian and Prussian troops—that 
the Censorship prevails with new force, and that the little of liberty 
left to the Constitutional States is being fast cut away fromthem. But 
then our trade has gained. Has it indeed? All Germany is in com- 
mercial battalion against us: and thanks to Prussian energy and clear- 
headedness, a wall of brass will soon circumvent, as with a garment, 
the whole of Allemania, from Hamburgh to the confines of Hungary— 
from Mecklenburgh to Munich. We have interfered, too, in Holland 
and Switzerland—the former we have thrown into the hands of Russia, 
and the latter into the jaws of the German Confederation. Even of his 
Holiness the Pope we have made a Muscovite; yea, the lion and the 
lamb have lain down together, the Greek and the Catholic have forgotten 
their ancient feuds in remembering their common injuries. But surely, 
says the Globe, there is one friend worth them all—the powerful—the 
magnanimous Louis-Philippe. What! the son of Egalité, a man who 
reigns by right of the vices and crimes of his unnatural ancestors. To 
give the finishing stroke to this system of policy, in the eyes of all who 
love liberty, nothing was wanted but the friendship of the son of the 
Regicide—the friend of the infamous Duclos and the abhorred Louvet. 
Eternal Justice would sleep—Virtue herself would be unseated —Public 
Principle would become a jest—and Sacred Engagements “ false as 
dicers’ oaths,” if this arch hypocrite, whose whole life has been a de- 
ception and a fraud, were allowed to insult the existence of a God, 
and the Majesty of a _— over whom he rules in mock kingship, but 
real tyranny. No! if Louis-Philippe be allowed to reign on, England 
herself will become enslaved. Twelve millions of freemen cannot exist 
in Britain, if thirty-two millions of willing slaves bow the knee to the 
sordid ruler who sits in the throne of Henry the Fourth. And what 
has this alliance produced? Security to France, or commerce to Eng- 
land ?—Neither the one or the other. With all his army and National 
Guard, the actual tenant of the bloody bed of Louis; the Sixteenth 
sleeps on a barrel of gunpowder; and as to English commerce, we 
know the fruits which the wise men mer back, who lately went to 
Gaul, to gather “ grapes from thorns and figs from thistles.” 

On the other hand there are some bright spots in the administration 
of Lord Grey. The municipal and legal reforms commenced under his 
auspices, are neither few nor inconsiderable. The law has, during his 
sway, generally been administered in England with singular mildness, 
though it must be also confessed, his treatment of Ireland has been, 
when not absolutely cruel and unjust—timid and irresolute. It is 
true he was bearded by the Peers and checked occasionally by a 
slavish House of Commons; but we had thought him of sterner stuff 
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than to have been awed by the braggart menace of the one, or to have 
been held back by the selfish and impassive apathy of the other. Asa 
Minister, he has, nevertheless, done much and promised much—and he 
would have done and promised more, were it not for adverse influences, 
rather within than without his Cabinet. 


As a man and a minister, his personal character is lofty, and his 
personal honour unsullied by a single stain. But he was associated 
with some false and tricky, and many weak and worthless men. In an 
evil hour he let them into his Cabinet, and the end is that they have 
driven him out of it. Yet he retires in the full vigour and spring-tide 
of his faculties. He possesses now, in as full force as ever, the luminous 
and logical arrangement—the harmonious and vigorous diction—the 
ready and graceful elocution—the copious and classical illustration— 
the sarcasm—the severity—the enlarged views, the energy of mind, 
and determination of purpose which distinguished him a quarter of a 
century ago above all his competitors. His secession from public 
life is therefore to be deeply regretted, and we do not envy the feelings 
of that man who can read over the touching and eloquent speech which 
he pronounced in notifying his resignation without being moved to 
something more than sympathy. We could wish there had been less 
said about the patronage of his own family. This was a weak point, 
and should have been left altogether out of view; but even this blot in 
the speech could not justify the harsh, unfeeling, and undignified 
philippic of the Duke of Wellington. It is not soldierly to ride over a 
fallen foe. The panegyric of the Chancellor on his late chief, is elo- 
quent, and what is better, it is true; but we cannot look to the comic 
part of his lordship’s speech (wherein he states that he has not resigned), 
without thinking that this flaming praise of Lord Grey was spoken with 
a deep arriére pensée. 

As a Parliamentary orator Lord Grey stands without rival, either in 
the Lords or Commons. He may not be so smooth and plausible as 
Sir Robert Peel, but he is more straightforward and plain purposed— 
he may not have the sharp and dangerous dexterity of Mr. Stanley, 
but he is more temperate and dignified. He is not so diffuse as the 
Lord Chancellor—neither perhaps are his powers of sarcasm so bitter— 
but he is a far clearer, and neater speaker, never being either involved 
or mystical, His bearing too, is always eminently gentlemanlike— 
though some have said too haughty and disdainful. Never does a 
ribald jest or a vulgar personality escape his lips. He is a man of vast 
Parliamentary knowledge and great Parliamentary experience. . Early 
introduced into’ public life; under the most promising auspices, his 
carecr in the Commons schooled him into a knowledge of those forms 
and facts which are indispensable to statesmen. Thirty years of stren- 
uous opposition did not make him a censorious caviller, or a mere ab- 
stract reasoner. He has shown by his official life that he was specu- 
lative, yet practical—luminous, yet full of detail—capable of a master 
view of a subject as a whole, and also in its minutest parts. In a word, 
he has proved by the crowning measure of his official life, that he had 
not only a bold head to conceive, but also a firm hand to execute. In 
private life, we believe Lord Grey to be an amiable and accomplished 
man. In person he is of tall and commanding figure—of fair pro- 
portions—and for his advanced age of singular haleness and activity. 
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Such is the statesman that we have lost at one. of the most: critical 
periods of our history, and whether we regard his long experience—his 
great political knowledge-—his unsullied reputation—his high honoar 
and commanding talents—we may safely say that his Royal master may 
search far and wide ere he shall meet a minister in whom.so many of 
the elements of good are so harmoniously mixed up. May his remain- 
ing years be peaceful, and crowned with happy thoughts for himself, 
and bright prospects for his country ! 

Who thew is the man destined to succeed Lord Grey? When we say 
Lord Melbourne—there are many who will still ask why? The truth 
is that Lord Melbourne is so little known to the public under his new 
title—and so forgotten as the hon. William Lambe—that we may be 
pardoned for giving the following short Sketch of his biography and 
career. 

He is the eldest surviving son of the late Viscount Melbourne, by a 
daughter of the late Sir Ralph Milbanke. He was born in March, 
1779, and is now in his 56th year. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge; and in June, 1805, shortly after his marriage with 
Lady Caroline Ponsonby (afterwards celebrated as an authoress, and 
still more celebrated as the friend of Lord Byron), be was returned for 
Leominster. At the general election in 1806, he came in for a district 
of Scotch Burghs. In December of that year, he moved the address 
on the King’s Speech, on which occasion he paid many compliments 
to the memory of Mr. Fox. In February, 1807, he was appointed one 
of the members of the old Committee of Finance, to examine and con- 
trol the several branches of the public expenditure. The following 
April he voted for the motion of Mr. Brande (now Lord Dacre), touch- 
ing the Cabinet Ministers ; and in June, he supported the amendment 
of Lord Howick (now Earl Grey), to the King’s Speech. In July of 
the same year, he voted for Mr. Whitbread’s motion for an Inquiry 
into the State of the Nation; but he did not on the following day sup- — 
port Lord Cochrane's resolution for an Inquiry into the Pension List; 
and though he attended the grand political dinner given by those who 
supported the Whigs, yet, when a Ministry of a different complexion 
had been for some time in power, Mr. Lambe very plainly evinced 
(rather, however, by his speeches than by his votes), that he would mot 
be a martyr to the cause of that party whose opinions he had first em- 
braced. During the government of Lord Liverpool, he maintained a 
cautious silence, excepting on questions in which the Ministry were 
generally hard run; and on these occasions he insinuated, rather than 
gave the Treasury bench openly to understand, that on certain con- 
ditions they might call him their own. Lord Liverpool did not, how- 
ever, “‘ listen to the voice of the charmer,” though Mr. Canning ac- 
cepted his mA ti and Lord Goderich and the Duke of. Wellington 
availed themselves separately of his services, as Secretary for Ireland, 
in which country he continued to perform his official duties till he was 
called, on the death of his father, in 1828, to the Upper House. 

Lord Melbourne is undoubtedly a man of some parts, of high 
honour, as a private man, of much good humour, and shrewd natural 
sense, but he is also of a very easy nature, and infinitely fonder of the 
enjoyments and pursuits of private life than of public business. In 
private life, the frank cordiality of his manners causes him to be 
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greatly liked by his personal friends, but none know better than they 
his love of ease, and his disposition to make business as light a matter 
as possible. This disposition rendered him popular with all parties 
among that dramatic people, the Irish; nay, even the Irish bishops 
and the aldermen of Dublin, who were sometimes the easy objects of 
his sarcastic humour, were both loud in his praise; while, on the other 
hand, he satisfied the Catholic leaders with a gentle nod, and an arch 
approving smile. But the days for these histrionic humours are now 
past. They might do very well for the Marquis of Abercorn at the 
pene of Stanmore, where the present Premier enacted well his part in 

is ‘* Boetian”* brother George’s musical farce; but they will not 
satisfy the English people in 1834. He who hopes to stay the progress 
of reform by such means now, will meet, as a Minister, the fate which 
‘ Whistle for It,”+ met on the boards of Covent Garden. 

It does not yet plainly appear who are to be colleagues of Lord 
Melbourne ; but it is very apparent that those who have not resigned, 
are to remain in their present offices. In the present temper of the 
public mind, this was perhaps a judicious step, as it saves the parties the 
hazard of a new election, and this is doing much, for there would be 
great inconvenience to some, perhaps, in now meeting their con- 
stituencies, 

It is difficult to understand how a Cabinet still so divided on the 
Irish Coercion Bill, if all parties except Lord Grey remain, can govern 
that hapless land of strife, Ireland. Lords Brougham, Lansdowne, 
and Auckland, who were for the clauses against political meetings, and 
in favour of courts martial, can never sincerely co-operate with Lord 
Althorp, and the others who resigned because they could not approve 
of these; and one party or another must give way on this subject. 
The Cardinal] de Retz, so great a cabinet maker, and so great a cabinet 
breaker too, has put the point, as regards these two parties, so well, 
that we must use his very words, ‘‘ Rien ne jette tant de défiance 
dans les reconciliations nouvelles, que Vaversion que l'on témoigne a 
étre obligé a ceux avec qui on se réconcilie.”{ In the decay of states, 
however, middle courses, concessions, and compromises, are but the | 
sure forerunners of dissolution. We predict that the Ministry of Lord 
Melbourne, if compounded of heterogeneous materials, will end as in- 
gloriously as, and perhaps more unsafely than, any of its prede- 
cessors; and its failure, happen when it may, must tend still more 
strongly to bring on the evil day, which might by a bold and decided 
course, taken now, be avoided. Coalition, compromise, and conces- 
sion will no longer do. It has been hitherto impolitic—it is now dan- — 
gerous—ay, of imminent, perhaps instant peril. ™ 





* The epithet is Lord Byron’s, and not ours: 
‘« This Lambe must own, since his patrician name, 
Failed to preserve his spurious farce from 
No matter—George continues still to write—” 
And again, 
* Trust not to critics, who themselves are sore, 
Or yield one single thought to be misled, 
By Jeffrey’s heart, or Lambe’s Boetian head.” 
Vide English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
+ This was the title of Mr. George Lambe’s farce, which was most unceremoniously 
condemned by the audience. 


$ Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz, tome 1. 
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Extremes are no doubt to be ‘deprecated: but they are the only 
wise measures when they once become necessary. We say there are 
many who consider them necessary now, and who believe, therefore, 
that Lord Durham is the only public man whose appointment to high 
office can prevent an ultimate crash. It will no longer answer to 
trust to the chapter of accidents. It is time for people to consult their 
prudence and their fears. It will not do to say that the Liberals have 
no leaders. Lord Melbourne may find that there are conjunctures of 
circumstances, which might produce able and intrepid leaders to meet 
the exigency in asingle night. Will the new Premier conjure up that 
conjuncture of circumstances, by paltering with present danger, or will 
he avert it by making a bold step in time, and taking into his Cabinet 
a man, who by judicious extremes in advice and counsel, would avert 
those frightful extremes in deeds and action, which sooner or later will 
take place if the cautery be not wisely applied to all the diseased and 
corrupt parts of a fast decaying body? Time will answer this question. 








Diererence or Paice ry Corn 1x ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT, SUB- 
MrTTED TO Batrish MANUFACTURERS. 


Tue highest quotation of white wheat of the first quality at Hamburgh is 82 
rixdollars current the last, which answers to 26s. 6d. the English quarter of 
8 bushels imperial measure, and the highest quotation of red wheat of the first 
quality is 76 rixdollars current the last, which answers to 24s. 6d. the quarter; and 
therefore the mean price at Hamburgh of white and red wheat together is 25s. 6d. 
the quarter. The highest quotation of white wheat in Mark-lane is 56s. the 

uarter, and the highest quotation of red wheat is 50s. the quarter, and therefore 
the mean price in Mark-lane of white and red wheat together is 53s. the quarter. 
It appears, therefore, that wheat is 108 per cent. dearer in London than at Ham. 
burgh, and with the sum of 2/. 13s. a man may buy 16§ bushels of wheat at 
Hamburgh, whereas with the same sum he can only buy 8 bushels in London. 

The highest quotation of Zealand white wheat of the first quality at Amster- 
dam is 190 florins the last, which equals 30s. 8d, the quarter, and the mean price 
of wheat in London being 53s. the quarter, it follows that wheat is 72} per cent. 
dearer in London than at Amsterdam, 

The highest quotation of red wheat of the first quality at Antwerp is 7% florins 
current the hectolitre, which answers to 31s. 2d. the quarter, and the nighest 
quotation of red wheat in London being 50s. the quarter, it follows that wheat 
is 60} per cent. dearer in London than at Antwerp. 

The highest quotation of red- wheat of the first quality at Stettin is 33 d 
current per wispel of 24 scneffels, which answers to 22s. 6d. the quarter, and the 
highest price of red wheat in London being 50s. the quarter, it follows that wheat 
is 122} per cent. dearer in London than at Stettin. 

The mean or average of the prices of wheat of the first quality at Hamburgh, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, and Stettin, is 27s. 6d. the quarter, and the mean ~~ ‘of 
wheat in London being 53s. the quarter, it follows that the mean price of wheat 
in London is 92$ per cent. dearer than the mean price of the four above- 
mentioned places. 


The present duty on the importation of foreign wheat into England is 38s. 8d. 
the quarter, which is equal to the following rates :—toa rate of 151/. 12s. 8d. per 
cent. on the prime cost of wheat at Hamburgh; toa rate of 126/. 1s. 9d. per 
cent. on the prime cost of wheat at Amsterdam ; to a rate of 124/. 15. 3d. per 
cent. on the prime cost of wheat at Antwerp; to a rate of 171/. 17s. per cent, on 
the prime cost of wheat at Stettin; and toa rate of 1401. 12s, 2d. per cent. on 
the mean price of the four abovementioned places.—-7imes, 
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Prerespen ApvANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM THE Union BETWEEN Cauncu 
AND State. 


Tue only pretence for uniting Christianity with civil government, is the sup- 
port it yields to the peace and good order of society. But this benefit will be de- 
rived from it, at least in as great a degree, without an establishment as with it. 
Religion, if it has any power, operates on the conscience of men. Resting solely 
on the belief of invisible realities, showing for its object the good and evil of 
eternity, it can derive no additional weight or solemnity from human sanctions ; 
but will appear to the most advantage upon hallowed ground, remote from the 
noise and tumults of worldly policy. Can it be imagined that a Dissenter, who 
believes in Divine revelation, does not feel the same moral restraints, as if he had 
received his religion from the hands of Parliament? Humans laws may debase 
Christianity, but can never improve it; and being able to add nothing to its 
evidence, they can add nothing to its force—Robert Hall. 





Nationa Deat—Corn Laws. 


Conn will some day be brought into this country duty free—The farmers and 
landholders must suffer materially when this takes place.—The fundholders are 
bound to share the distress.—If all parties suffer together, there would then be 
uo hardship to any—It must be easier to meet an emergency and forestal a diffh- 
culty, than it would be to allow its sudden force to burst unequally over a coun- 
try.—It is wiser to relieve a country ofa portion of the burden which oppresses 
it, prior to the attempt to distribute what must ever be a load more than it-can 
bear; which simply means this: Reduce the National Debt, *‘ alias incubus,” in 
the first place 4y universal accord ; then adjust the various matters most pressing, 
which, certainly requiring a more equitable arrangement, would become a matter 
of easy accomplishment, — The Cornucupta. 





Benerits or Free Trane, 


Russta and the United States of North America, are the principal countries 
with which a free trade, consisting of the interchange of wrought goods for raw 
produce, can be established. To regulate the trade with these countries upon 
the principles of reciprocity and freedom, is the main object to which the atten- 
tion of the Legislature should be directed. To its attainment, no insuperable, no 
serious difficulty is opposed. It is the obvious, the decided interest of Russia, 
and of the United States, to establish with England commercial relations, founded 
on these principles, giving raw produce for wrought goods, a species of trade 
which would impoverish and depopulate France, would impart additional mo- 
mentum to the progress of Russia and America; and, rapid as the advance of 
these great countries hitherto has been, would render it in future, more rapid 
still. Colonel Torrens. 





Mopery Practice or Inccurrinc Pusric Drnt. 


Running the nation into debt formed no part of the practice of the ancient Go- 
vernment, as it does of the modern. ‘The thing was impossible to any great ex- 
tent. The creditor had no security for the repayment of his money beyond the 
monarch’s word, which he did not like to trust to. So taxation was impossible 
to be carried to any serious lengths then, as now. There was a natural jealousy 
prevailing formerly against the Crown to prevent it, such as, experience shows, is 
never felt towards a popular assembly like the House of Commons; and, conse- 
quently, the expenses of Government were always obliged to be kept within rea- 
sonable bounds. Even Henry VIII, despot as he was, though he could send 
the nobility and aristocracy to the block, and cut off the heads of his wives with 
inpunity, in defiance alike of law and justice, was yet unable to force money 
from the pockets of his people, either with the help of Parliament, or without it ; 


and, in one memorable instance, he was’ obliged to recede after making the at- 
tempt.— Bernard's Theory of the Constitution. 


PS _ 
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OPINIONS OF THE MOST EMINENT CHURCHMEN 
IN FAVOUR OF CHURCH REFORM. 





As soon as the new Ministry shall be sutficiently settled in office to 
proceed with the public business in earnest, the Question of the 
Church—its connexion with the State, its claim to tithes and rates, 
its abuses of plurality and non-residence, and its probable separation 
from its present unholy alliance—are topics that will force themselves 
on their attention, whether agreeable to Ministers or not. We feel, 
therefore, that no apology is due to our readers for continuing the 
series of articles from the source already quoted, on this, which is now 
a debatable, but will before long become an overwhelming question. 

If the conclusions of the articles in preceding Numbers on a State 
Church generally be just, it will now become our business to inquire 
how far the disadvantages which are incidental to religious establish 
ments actually operate in our own, and whether there subsist any addi- 
tional disadvantages resulting from the peculiar constitution or cir- 
cumstances of the English church. 

We have no concern with religious opinions or forms of church 
government, but with the Church as connected with the State. It is not 
with an episcopalian church but with an established church that we are 
concerned. If there must exist a religious establishment, let it by all 
means remain in its present hands. The experience which England 
has had of the elevation of another sect to the supremacy, is not such 
as to make us wish to see another elevated again.* Nor would any 
sect which takes a just view of its own religious interests desire the 
supremacy for itself. 

The origin of the English establishment is papal. The political 
alliance of the church is similar now to what it was in the first years 
of Henry VIII. When Henry countenanced the preachers of the 
reformed opinions, when he presented some of them with the benefices 
which had hitherto been possessed hy the Romish clergy, and when at 





* The religious sect who are now commonly culled Puritans, ‘‘ prohibited the use of 
the Common Prayer, not merely in churches, chapels, and places of public worship, 
but in any private place or family as well, under a penalty of five pounds for the first 
offence, ten,pounds for the second, and for the third a year’s imprisonment.”* These 
men did not understand or did not practise the fundamental duties of toleration. For 
religious liberty they had still less regard. ‘‘ They passed an ordinance by which 
eight heresies were made punishable with death upon the first offence, unless the 
offeader abjured his errors, and irremissibly if he - Sixteen other opinions 
were to be punished with imprisonment till the offender should find sureties that he 
would maintain them no more.”+ And quite abolished the Episcopal rank and 
order, As if each church might not decide for itself by what form its discipline should 
be conducted! To have separated the civil privileges from the episcopal order was 
within the province of the legislature,—and to have abolished those privileges would 
we think have been wise, 

* Southey’s Book of the Church, t Id, 
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length these benefices and the other privileges of the state religion were 
bestowed upon the ‘‘ reformed” only, —no essential change was effected 
in the political constitution of the church. In one point indeed the 
alliance with the state was made more strict, because the supremacy 
was transferred from the pope to the monarch. So that the same or a 
kindred political character was put in connexion with other men and 
new opinions. The church was altered, but the establishment re- 
mained nearly the same; or the difference that did obtain made the 
establishment more of a state religion than before. The origin, there- 
fore, of the English establishment is papal. It was planted by papal 
policy, and nurtured by pervading superstition : and as to the transfer 
of the supremacy, but little credit is due to its origin or its motives, 
No reverence is due to our establishment on account of its parentage, 
The church is the offspring of the reformation,—the church es/ablish- 
ment is not. It is not a daughter of protestantism but of the papacy, 
—brought into unnatural alliance with a better faith. Unhappily, but 
little anxiety was shown by some of the reformers to purify the poli- 
tical character of the church when its privileges came into their own 
hands. They declaimed against the corruptions of the former church, 
but were more than sufficiently willing to retain its profits and its 
power. 

The alliance with the state of which we have spoken, as the insepa- 
rable attendant of religious establishments, is in this country peculiarly 
close. ‘‘ Church and State” is a phrase that is continually employed, 
and indicates the intimacy of the connexion between them, The ques- 
tion then arises, whether those disadvantages which result generally 
from the alliance, result in this country, and whether the peculiar inti- 
macy is attended with peculiar evils. 


Bishops are virtually appointed by the prince; and it is manifest 
that in the present principles of political affairs, regard will be had, in 
their selection, to the interests of the state. The question will not 
always be, when a bishopric becomes vacant, Who is the fittest man 
to take the oversight of the church? but sometimes,—What appoint- 
ment will most effectually strengthen the administration of the day ?— 
Bishops are temporal peers, and as such they have an efficient ability 
to promote the views of the government by their votes in parliament. 
Bishops in their turn are patrons; and it becomes also manifest that 
these appointments will sometimes be regulated by kindred views. He 
who was selected by the cabinet because he would promote their mea- 
sures, and who cannot hope for advancement if he opposes those mea- 
sures, is not likely to select clergymen who oppose them. Many 
ecclesiastical appointments, again, are in the hands of the individual 
officers of government,—of the Prime Minister for example, or the 
Lord Chancellor. That these officers will frequently regard political 
purposes, or purposes foreign to the worth of men in making these 
appointments, is plain. Now when we reflect that the highest dig- 
nities of the church are in the patronage of the King, and that 
influence of their dignitaries upon the imferior clergy is necessarily 
great, it becomes obvious, that there will be diffused through the ge- 
neral whole of the hierarchy, a systematic alliance with the ruling 
power. Nor is it assuming any thing unreasonable to add, that whilst 
the ordinary principles that actuate mankind operate, the hierarchy 
will sometimes postpone the interests of réligion to their own. 
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Upon the practical authority of cabinets over the church, Bishop 
Warburton makes himself somewhat mirthful :—‘* The Rabbins make 
the giant Gog or Magog contemporary with Noah, and convinced by 
his preaching. So that he was disposed to take the benefit of the ark. 
But here lay the distress—it by no means suited his dimensions. 
Therefore, as he could not enter in, he contented himself to ride upon 
it astride. Image now to yourself this illustrious cavalier mounted on 
his hackney, and see if he does not bring before you the church, bestrid 
by some lumpish minister of state, who turns and winds it at his plea- 
sure. The only difference is, that Gog believed the preacher of righte- 
ousness and religion.”* 

If, then, to convert a religious establishment into “ a means of 
strengthening or diffusing influence, serves only to debase it, and to 
introduce into it numerous corruptions and abuses,” these debasements, 
corruptions, and abuses, must necessarily subsist in the establishment 
of England. 

And first as to the church itself.—It is not too much to believe, that 
the honourable earnestness of many of the reformers to purify religion 
from the corruptions of the papacy, was cooled, and crustal almost 
destroyed by the acquisition of temporal immunities. When they had 
acquired them the unhappy reasoning began to operate,—Let us Jet 
well alone: if we encourage further changes, our advantages will 
perhaps pass into other hands. We are safe as we are; and we will 
not endanger the loss of present benefits by further reformation.— 
What has been the result ?—That the church has never been fully re- 
formed to the present hour. If any reader is disposed to deny this, we 
place the proposition not upon our own authority but upon that of the 
members of the church and of the reformers themselves. The reader 
will be pleased to notice that there are few quotations in the present 
article except from members of the church of England. 

“If any person will seriously consider the low and superstitious 
state of the minds of men in general in the time of James I., much 
more in the reigns of his predecessors, he will not be surprised to find 
that there are various matters in our ecclesiastical constitution which 
require some alteration. Our forefathers did great things, and we 
cannot be sufficiently thankful for their labours, but much more re- 
mains to be done.” + Hartley says of the ecclesiastical powers of the 
Christian world—‘‘ They have all left the true, pure, simple religion, 
and teach for doctrines the commandments of men. They are all 
merchants of the earth, and have set up a kingdom of this world, 
abounding in riches, temporal power, and external pomp”{ Dr. 
Henry More (he was zealous for the honour of the church) says of the 
reformed churches, they have “ separated from the great Babylon, to 
build those that are lesser and more tolerable, but yet not to be tole- 
rated for ever.” § 


“ It pleased God in his unsearchable wisdom to suffer the progress 





* Bishop Warburton’s Letters to Bishop Hurd, letter 47. 
+ Simpson’s Plea, p. 137. 
+ Essay on Man, 1749, vol. ii. 370. 
§ Myst. of Iniquity, p. 553. This poor man found that his language laboured 


under the imputation of being unclerical, unguarded, and impolitic; and ‘he after- 
wards showed solicitude to retract it. Seep. #76, &c., of the same work. 
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of this great work, the reformation, to be stopped in the midway, and 
the effects of it to be greatly weakened by many unhappy divisions 
among the reformed.””* 

* The innovations introduced into our religious establishment at the 
reformation, were great and glorious for those times: but some further 
innovations are yet wanting (would to God they may be quietly made !) 
to bring it to perfection.” + 

“ T have always had a true zeal for the church of England,—yet 
I must say—there are many things in it that have been very uneasy 
to me.”} 

“Cranmer, Bucer, Jewel, and others, never considered the reforma- 
tion which took place in their own times as complete.’§ 

Long after Cranmer’s days, some of the brightest ornaments of the 
church still thought a reformation was needed. Tillotson, Patrick, 
Tennison, Kidder, Stillingfleet, Burnet, and others,|| endeavoured a 
further reformation, though in vain. 

“ We have been contented to suffer our religious constitution, our 
doctrines, and ceremonies, and forms of public worship, to remain near! 
in the same unpurged, adulterated, and superstitious state in which 
the original reformers left them.’ 

I attribute this want of reformation primarily to the political alliance 
of the church. Why should those who have the power refuse to effect 
it unless they feared some ill result? And what ill result could arise 
from religious reformation if it were not the endangering of temporal 
advantages ? 

‘“‘T would only ask,” said Lord Bacon, two hundred years ago, 
‘‘ why the civil state should be purged and restored by good and 
wholesome laws, made every third or fourth year in parliament assem- 
bled, devising remedies as fast as time breedeth mischief; and contra- 
riwise, the ecclesiastical state should still continue upon the dregs 
of time, and receive no alteration now for these five-and-forty years 
and more.—If St. John were to indite an epistle to the church of Eng- 
land, as he did to them of Asia, it would sure have the clause habeo 
adversus te pauca.”** What would Lord Bacon have said if he had 
lived to our day, when two hundred years more have passed, and the 
establishment still continues “‘ upon the dregs of time !”—But Lord 
Bacon’s question should be answered ; and though no reason can be 
given for refusing to reform, a cause can be assigned. 

“* Whatever truth there may be in the proposition which asserts that 
the multitude is fond of innovation, I think that the proposition which 
asserts that the priesthood is averse from reformation, is fur more 
generally true.” This is the cause. . They who have the power of re- 
forming, are afraid to touch the fabric. They are afraid to remove one 
stone however decayed, lest another and another should be loosened, 
until the fabric, as a political, institution, should fall. Let us hear 
again episcopal evidence. Bishop Porteus informs us that himself 





* Dr. Lowth, afterwards Bishop of London : Visitation Sermon. 1758. 
+ Dr. Watson, Bishop of Landaff: Mise. Tracts, vol: ii. p. 17, &¢. 

t Bishop Burnet; Hist, Own Times, vol. ii. p. 634, 

§ Simpson’s Plea, | Ibid. q Ibid. 

** Works: Edit, 1805, vol. ii. p- 527, 
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with some other clergymen (amongst: whom were Dr, Percy and. Dr. 
Yorke, both subsequently bishops), attempted to induce the bishops to 
alter some things ‘‘ which all reasonable persons agreed stood in need 
of amendment.” The answer given by Archbishop Cornwallis. was ex- 
actly to the purpose—** I have consulted, severally, my brethren the 
bishops ; and it is the opinion of the bench in general that nothing.can 
in prudence be done in the matter.”* Here’is no attempt to deny the 
existence of the evils,—no attempt to show that they ought not:to be 
amended, but.only that it would not. ‘ be prudent” to amend them, 
What were these considerations of prudence? Did they respect..re- 
ligion? Is it imprudent to purify religious offices? Or did they re- 
spect the temporal privileges of the church ?—No man surely can doubt, 
that if the church had been a religious institution only, its heads would 
have thought it both prudent and right to amend it. 

The matters to which Bishop Porteus called the attention of the 
bench were “ the liturgy, but especially the articles.” These Articles 
afforded an extraordinary illustration of that tendency to resist im- 
provement of which we speak. 

“‘ The requiring subscription to the thirty-nine articles is a great 
imposition.”+—‘ Do the articles of the Church of England wanta 
revisal ?— Undoubtedly.”}—In 1772 a clerical petition was presented to 
the House of Commons, for relief upon the subject of subscription : 
and what were the sentiments of the House respecting the articles, 
One member said, ‘“‘ I am persuaded they are not warranted by Scrip- 
ture, and I am sure they cannot be reconciled to common sense.”§ 
Another,—*“ They are contradictory, absurd, several of them damnable, 
not only in a religious and speculative light, but also in a moral and 
practical view.”|| Another,—‘‘ The articles, I am sure, want a 
revisal; because several of them are heterodox and absurd, war- 
ranted neither by reason nor by Scripture. Many of them seem 
calculated for keeping out of the church all but those who will 
subscribe any thing, and sacrifice every consideration to the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness." And a fourth said, ‘‘Some of them 
are in my opinion unfounded in, some of them inconsistent with, 
reason and Scripture; and some of them subversive of the very 
genius and design of the Gospel.”** The articles found, it appears, in 
the House of Commons one, and one only defender ; and that one was 
Sir Roger Newdigate, the member for Oxford.++—And thus a ** Church 
of Christ” retains in its bosom that which is confessedly irrational, in- 
consistent with Scripture, contradictory, absurd, subversive of the very 
genius and design of the Gospel :—for what? Because the Church 
is allied to the State :—because it is a Religious Establishment, 





* Works of Bishop Porteus, vol. 1. 

+ Bishop Burnet : Hist. Own Times, r.?, p. 634. 

$ Bishop Watson: Miscl. Tracts, v. 2, ps 17» § Lord George Germain. ° 

Sir William Meredith, Lord Jobn Cavendish. ** Sir George Saville, 

t+ Par, Hist. v.17. The petition, after all this, was rejected by two hundred aad 
seventeen votes against seventy-one. Can any thing more clearly indicate the fear 
of reforming 1—a fear that extends itself to the state, because the state thinks (with 
reason or without it), that to endanger the stability of the church were to endanger its 
own, 

VOL, I—=SESSION OF 1834, 4n 
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In 1746 was presented to the Convocation, “* Free and Candid Dis- 
quisitions by dutiful Sons of the Church,” in which they say, “ Our 
duty seems as clear as our obligations to it are cogent; and 1s, in one 
word, to reform.” Of this book Archdeacon Blackburn tells us that 
it was treated with much “ contempt and scorn by those who ought to 
have paid the greatest regard to the subject of it ;” and that “ it caused 
the forms of the church to be weighed in the balance of the sanétnary: 
where they have been found greatly wanting.’”* 

“Our confirmations, and I may add even our ordinations for the 
sacred ministry, are dwindled into painful and disgusting ceremonies, 
as they are usually administered.”+ 

Another Archdeacon, who was not only a friend of the church but a 
public advocate of religious establishments, says, “ Reflection, we 
hope, in some, and time we are sure in all, will reconcile men to alter- 
ations established in reason. If there be any danger it is from some 
of the clergy, who would rather suffer the vineyard to be overgrown 
with weeds than stir the ground ; or what is worse, call these weeds 
the fairest flowers in the garden.” This is strong language : that which 
succeeds is stronger still. ‘ If we are to wait for improvement till the 
cool, the calm, the discreet part of mankind begin it; till chureh 
governors solicit, or ministers of state propose it, it may be safely pro- 
nounced that (without His interposition with whom nothing is im- 
possible) we may remain as we are till the renovation of all things.”’} 
Why “ church governors” and “ ministers of state” should be so pe- 
culiarly backward to improve, is easily known. Ministers of state are 
more anxious for the consolidation of their power than for the amend- 
ment of churches; and church governors are more anxious to benefit 

themselves by consolidating that power, than to reform the system of 
which they are the heads. But let no man anticipate that we shall in- 
deed remain as we are till the renovation of all things. The work will 
be done though these may refuse todo it. “If,” says a statesman, 
“the friends of the church, instead of taking the lead in a mild reform 
of abuses, contend obstinately for their protection, and treat every man 
as an enemy who aims at reform, they will certainly be overpowered at 
last, and the correction applied by those who will apply tt with no spar- 
ing hand.”§ Ifthese declarations be true (and who will even question 
their truth?) we may be allowed, without any pretensions to extra- 
erdinary sagacity, to add another: that to these unsparing correctors 
the work will assuredly be assigned. How infatuated then the policy 


of refusing reformation even if policy only were eoncerned ! 
LI 








* The Contessional. t Simpson's Plea. 
; A Defence of the Considerations on the propriety of requiring a subscription to 
Articles of Faith. By Dr. Paley, p. 35. 


§ Letters on the subject of the British and Foreign. Bible Society, by the present 
Lord Bexley. ‘ : é 
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RE-GONSTRUCTION OF THE MINISTRY—APPROACH 
OF IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE STATE. 





Ar the moment of our writing this, which is after the declarations 
made in both Houses of Parliament, respecting the future Ministry, 
all that we know for certain is, that Lord Melbourse is charged by the 
King with the formation of a new Administration, in which he is to fill 
the place of Lord Grey, and all the other members of the Cabinet are 
to remain nearly the same as before, Lord Melbourne leading in the 
Upper House, and Lord Althorp in the Lower. It is added, but this 
is not yet confirmed, that Lord Durham is to go to Ireland as Lord 
Lieutenant, and Sir John Hobhouse to be Secretary for Ireland, if @ 
seat in Parliament can be secured for him; Lord Duncannon is spoken 
of as Home Secretary instead of Lord Melbourne; and for the rest, 
the original occupants of the higher offices, as well as those who fill 
the subordinate ones, are all expected to remain in place. 


One thing is certainly clear, and may be regarded as demonstrated 
beyond all future doubt, by this shaking of the actual Administration, 


that no coalition Ministry will ever again be attempted; and -that, 
therefore, Mr. Stanley, and Sir James Graham, while they retain their 
present opinions, are laid upon the shelf as official men. It is equally 
certain, that the Tory or Conservative party have no hope of ever again 
assuming the reins of power, as the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel have equally been convinced of the impossibility of their 
carrying on the Government for a single mouth. The old Administra- 
tion, therefore, will be in substance retained, with only those few 


changes which Lord Melbourne may think likely to oecasion the least 
derangement in its working. 


For the present session, perhaps, the changes proposed to be made, 
may answer the purpose of getting through the pending business, and 
preserving public tranquillity ; and with the new Premier in the Lords, 
and the old Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Commons, the mea- 
sures actually begun, may be concluded. The Poor Law Bill may be 
passed. A Coercion Bill for Ireland, without the two objectionable 
clauses, may be got through; the Supplies may be voted, and the 
session brought to a close. But the Irish Tithe Bill—the Church Rate 
Bill—and other still debateable measures, mrust be deferred till a more 
convenient season. : 

All this, as we said before, may be very well a3 a palliative, or a 
postponement of the evil day, but it will be nothing more. The crisis 
that is approaching, is one which cannot be averted by a change 
of men merely, nor even by a change of measures ; it is one that will bring 
about, whether we desire it or not, a necessary, nay, an inevitable 
change in our form of government, and in the very principl.s of our 
constitution. This might be effected now, peaceably. and safely, if 
undertaken in time ; but every delay will make it more liable to the 
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shocks which result from hostile collision, and if attempted to be 
resisted, it must produce a general convulsion. We think, then, that 
as it is the duty of the pilots and officers, when night is closing in, and 
a tempestuous sea and a lee-shore present certain chances of ship- 
wreck, to take their measures of preparation before the danger becomes 
imminent; so is it the duty of all who love their country, and desire 
her peace and welfare, not to shut their eyes to the dangers that 
threaten, but to look them boldly in the face, and before the storm 
begins, to put the vessel of the state in such a condition as to weather 
the tempest without foundering, and if possible without harm. 

We will give our own view of what is approaching, and let our 
readers judge for themselves what ought to be done. Before the 
passing of the Reform Bill, the aristocracy of England were all- 
powerful in their influence over the government of the country. They 
ruled the King, by filling the most important offices about the royal 
person; and they ruled the House of Commons, by filling it with their 
own sons and relatives for the counties, and their nominees for the 
boroughs ; and as the army, the navy, the church, and the colonies, 
were all open to their patronage, their power was iresistible. We had 
a King, Lords, and Commons, in name, but it was the aristocracy 
alone that ruled in reality ; and therefore no collision cou!d ever be ap- 
prehended between the Houses, because the difference was one of 
name only, It was the Peers, or the Peers’ nominees, that carried the 
majority in both. 

The Reform Bill was passed; the Peers’ influence over the House of 
Commons was crippled, though not absolutely destroyed, by the 
extinction of their pocket-boroughs. The representatives sent in by 
the new constituencies were generally men chosen for their attachment 
to democratical principles, and determined to carry out those principles 
to all their legitimate consequences. The result has been, that though 
often checked in their good intentions, by a high respect for the 
existing Ministry, and a great dread of any violent changes, they have 
brought several measures into such a position, as to render it manifest 
that one of the two Houses must yield up its independence, and 
become a mere appanage of the other, since each desires a totally 
different course of conduct in the Government, and both cannot pos- 
sibly have their way; one, therefore, must succumb, and the question 
1s, which that one shall be. 

Let us take a single instance. The Commons contend that the 
property of the Irish Church is a fit subject for Legislative appropria- 
tion to such purposes as Parliament shall deem fit. The Lords con- 
tend that the property of the Church should be held inviolable, and that 
‘Parliament neither has nor ought to have any control over it what- 
ever. Carry these opposite views into action and see what will hap- 
pen. The Commons pass a bill for such appropriation. The Lords 
reject it. Which of the two are to be masters? If the Lords, then it 
will be much better to repeal the Reform Bill, give them back then 
rotten boroughs, and let them rule uncontrolled as before, for their 
affairs will go on smoothly. If the Commons prevail—then is the 
power of the Lords at an end, and their independence annihilated. If 
the Minister of tte day should make new peers, so as to throw what is 
called an infusion of more liberal opinions into the Upper House, 
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what is this but making that House a mere tool in the hands of the 
Minister, which may be turned to bad purposes as well as good? To 
such a step as this, no Peer should consent, who values the independ- 
ence of the assembly to which he belongs; and to such a mode of 
overawing the Opposition, no Commoner should consent, as this is a 
two-edged sword by which his own House may be one day destroyed. 
If the House of Lords, without any new creations, should succumb to 
the Commons, then will it be a virtual abandonment of its functions, of 


which it can never reassume the exercise as long as the Commons 
choose to prevent it. 


The boasted theory of the Constitution, so much lauded by Black- 
stone, Delolme, and others, is therefore now seen to be mere delusion. 
There never has been, in any period, a King, a House of Peers, and a 
Hlouse of Commons, each entirely independent of the other, and each 
acting as a check upon the other, as the theory assumes. The King 
has been the servant of the aristocracy, to do their bidding, and be re- 
warded withall the pomp and pageantry of a court and throne for his 
obedience. The Commons has been the organ of their wishes and de- 
sires through the agency of their own nominees; and they, the Peers, 
being born to all the honours of Legislation, without any motive for 
acquiring the qualifications, and being unchangeable and irresponsible 
to any body whatever, however imperfectly they discharged their duties, 


were thus at once the rulers of the King, the rulers of the Commons 
and in short, all in all. 


_ This delusion is at an end, and therefore it is certain, however we \, 
may attempt to shut our eyes to the prospect, that a period is rapidly 
approaching, whén the Peers must consent to lay aside their claims to 
the functions of hereditary legislators, and be content with the enjoy- 
ment of their titles, their fortunes, and their-estates; or consent to be 
a mere Assembly for confirming and registering the acts sent. up 
to them from the Commons, which we can hardly suppose they 
would think it worth their while to take the trouble to do, If they 
will do neither, the people of England must be content to see the 
Peers triumphant over their representatives—to see the Commons exe 
tinguished in all its essential powers, and existing only in name—or 
else make a struggle for their political existence as a nation, and esta- 
blish the power of the Representative Assembly on such a basis as the 
Reform Bill was meant to give it, but which cannot be achieved until 
the Peers are made as liberal as the Commons, or restricted to those 
enjoyments of which no one cought to seek to deprive them, the full 
possession of their titles, fortunes, and estates, without any claim 
to a seat in the Legislature of their country beyond that which a por- 
tion of their countrymen might assign to them as the objects of their 
free and unbiassed choice. 

To such a state of things, we again repeat, we are fast approaching, 
and no human power can avert it. May Heaven direct the councils 
of the nation aright, for if fatal errors be committed, its arrival may 
bring only calamities in its train: whereas, should the rulers of the 
nation have wisdom and courage enough to prepare for such a change 


before the storm bursts, it may crown all ranks ond classes with ae 
ings when it comes. ¢ 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS IN BOTH HOUSES 
DURING THE WEEK. 





Our report of the proceedings in Parliament since our Jast will ‘be 
very brief, as the suspension occasioned by the dissolution of the 
Ministry has paralyzed all public business. Ia our last Number, we 
gave an account of the proceedings in the Lords and Commons on 
Wednesday, when the resignations of Lord Grey and Lord Althorp 
were communicated to both Houses; after which, nothing of public 
interest transpired. 

On Thursday, the 10th, the two Houses met, but only for the pur- 
pose of adjourning till a future day. Mr. Hume had given notice of 
a motion on the State of the Nation for this evening ; but having re- 
considered the matter, he was induced to think it premature, and 
therefore deferred it for the present. Mr. Henry Grattan expressed a 
hope that the House would not separate without giving a cheer for the 
five retiring Ministers, his object being to obtain an expression of 
approbation for their conduct; which cheer was given accordingly. 
And Lord Althorp acquiescing in the propriety of the adjournment 
proposed, the motion was made and acceded to, that the House at its 
rising should adjourn over till Monday, by which time, it was hoped, 
some Administration would be formed. 

The orders of the day were then gone through, and all the business 
postponed till future days; and the House adjourned at six o’clock. 

On Monday, the 14th, the two Houses were crowded at a very early 
hour, all the Members being present to hear the Ministerial explana- 
tions, and large numbers of strangers assembling around all the ave- 
nues of the House to learn the news. 

In the House of Lords, after some unimportant preliminary business, 
the following is an accurate report of what transpired : 


The Earl of Suarressury moved the adjournment of the House. 


The Earl of Happineron said, before the House adjourned, he 
wished to ask of the noble lord opposite, or the noble and feaened lord 
on the woolsack, whether there was, or was not, at this moment, a 
Government in existence? (Hear, hear.) There very naturally pre- 
vailed in their lordships’ minds, and in the minds of the country at 
large, a strong anxiety to receive some information on this subject, He 
trusted, therefore, that their lordships would feel with him that he had 
not acted prematurely or uncourteously in allowing any private feeling 
to prevent him putting this question? (Hear, hear.) If an Admini- 
stration had not yet been formed, he wished to know whether any noble 


lord or any right hon. gentleman had received his Majesty’s commands 
to form one? (Hear.) 


Viscount MeLnourne said, it was almost ed for him to 


state to their lordships what must be already known to their lordships 
from report—namely, that on the dissolution of the late Government, 
he was desired by his Majesty to attend him for the purpose of advising 
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and consulting on the formation of a new Administration. As soon as 
that wish was expressed by his Sovereign, he of course obeyed it; and 
the respect which he owed to their lordships would induce him, when 
the business assumed a proper shape, to lay the necessary information 
before their lordships. (Hear.) He trusted their lordships would feel, as 
no declaration had been made on the subject up to the present moment, 
that the arrangements were not yet in such a state as would justify 
him in making any communication to the House. He had already 
stated, that his Majesty had honoured him with his commands to lay 
before him a plan for the formation of a new Ministry—such a 
Ministry as should appear to him to be competent to carry on the 
business of the country efficiently at the present important crisis. He 
had undertaken the task; but as it was not concluded, their lordships 
could not expect him to make any disclosure on the subject. (Hear, 
hear.) He might, however, be allowed to observe, that he should not 
discharge the duty which had been confided to him without securing 
the co-operation of his noble friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the sanction and approbation of his noble friend who was lately at 
the head of the Government. He had nothing further to add, except 
to assure their lordships that it was impossible for them to be more 
sensible of the incapacity of the individual to whom this difficult and 
delicate task was intrusted than he was himself. Nothing but the 
deep feeling which he entertained of gratitude and duty towards his 
Sovereign, and a knowledge of the extreme difficulty in which both 
his Sovereign and the country were now placed, could have induced 
him to act on this occasion. (Hear, hear.) 
Their Lordships then adjourned. 


In the House of Commons there were also a few petitions presented 
at the evening sitting, but none were of any great public interest; and 
all ears were waiting for Lord Althorp’s explanation. At length, 

Lord ALruorp rose amid loud cheers, and said—I rise, Sir, to move 
that the House at its rising shall adjourn to Thursday next. I have to 
state to the House that my noble friend Lord Melbourne has received 
the commands of His Majesty to lay before him a plan for the Ad- 
ministration. (Hear, hear.) That being the case, I hope the House will 
feel that the same reasons which on a former occasion induced them to 
make a temporary adjournment should also induce them to consent to 
my motion for adjournment to Thursday next, by which time the state 
of the Administration will be laid before the King. (Hear, hear.) 

The Speaker then put the question of adjournment, which was agreed 
to without a dissentient voice. 

The other orders of the day having been disposed of, 

Mr. Sneit begged to ask the Secretary for the — whether any 
information had reached Government as to the state of the i 
Tipperary. Major Willan had found 2000 out of 7000 in Thurles 
on the eve of utter starvation. He was sorry to trouble the hon. 
gentleman with any questions at so inopportune a time, but the press- 
mg exigency of the case demanded instant attention. 


Mr. F. Barina was not able to give the hon. and learned gentle- 
man any answer. 


The House adjourned at 6 o’clock. 
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SUFFERINGS OF THE PERSECUTED ITALIAN RE. 
FUGEES NOW IN ENGLAND. 





Tur same feeling which induced us to use our best exertions on 
behalf of the persecuted Poles, impels us to copy from the Times the 
following brief but affecting narrative respecting their Italian fellow- 
sufferers in a similar cause. 


Having lately brought before the public the case of the poor Italian Refugees, 
transported from France to this country, as if England were a place of banishment 
for the refuse of mankind, we now make a few extracts from a little pamphlet, 
entitled A Diary of a Journey through the Prisons of France, hy three Italian 
Refugees. These poor men had been engaged in assisting the patriots of Savoy 
against the Sardinian Government, and on being driven back into France, were 
seized as prisoners by the French police, treated like the most atrocious malefac- 
tors, and sent in chains across that extensive country, from Grenoble to Calais, 
where they were put on board ship, and landed penniless on the British coast! 
The narrative is one of painful interest, but we have room for no more than ex- 
tracts from it; the intermediate days between those of which we have copied the 
proceedings are the subjects of paragraphs similar in character to them, The 
sufferings of the poor travellers lasted an entire month. 


From Notes written down in pencil during the Journey, by Captain Allemandi. 

“ May 13, 1834.—Left Grenoble at two o’clock this morning, chained by the 
neck, two and two, and mounted on a cart, escorted by six gendarmes and a bri- 
gadier. Arrived at Moirans about twelve o'clock. Taken to a dark and damp 
dungeon. We made an application to the Mayor, and were put in_a less un- 
healthy prison. About two o'clock my wife arrived, with my three daughters 
and my friend Burnier, an advocate. We dined together in prison. At about four 
they left me to return to Grenoble : a sad farewell! We passed a wretched night 
in the prison of Moirans. 

“ May 14.—Set out at six o’clock. ‘The cart which conveyed us has been at 
our expense, and we were chained as on the preceding day. We stopped a mo- 
ment-at La Ferté, and then continued our route. Towards eleven we arrived at 
the prison of the Coté St. Andre, Slept on wet and dirty straw: the dungeon 
was cold; the night terrible. The gaoler is a hard, inhuman being. 

“ May 15.—Left at six o'clock. The cart at our expense. Arrived at Bourgoin 
at twelve. The gaoler, under an appearance of honesty, is a rogue, and charged 
double for a poor repast. Madame Bouquet and some friends visited us. We 
passed the night in a bad bed. 


“ May 16.—Set out at six. The cart paid by us. The gendarmes having 
some feeling of humanity did not bind us. We reached St. Laurent at twelve. 
The dungeon is narrow and without windows. The gaoler is an old gendarme, a 
wretch without a heart; but the Mayor, M. Dorel, a true patriot, considering our 
hard situation, caused us to be put in the chamber ofa gendarme. We have 
passed the day in his company, joining in our wishes for the liberty of all na- 
tions. In the evening he sent us mattresses and coverings, to render our night 
less severe. Honour to this excellent patriot, who caused us for some moments 
to forget our sorrows ! ' 

May 17 and 18.—We passed these days in the priscn of Pérache, at Lyons, 
where we have been tolerably lodged, and were greeted with fraternal sympathy 
by the political prisoners, who are there about 600 in number. The gendarmes 
refused to let us proceed up the Rhone by steam-boat. [ received a letter from 
my wife aud my children, 

May 19.—Left at seven o'clock in a violent storm. The cart at our own ex- 
pense. ‘Two gendarmes put us in chains, and sat by us. The Préfet Gasparin 
refused to pay our usual route allowance, and we arrived at Villefranche in the 
evening, in a deplorable state. Good prison; good beds. The Sisters of Cha- 
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rity who attend in this prison are of an exemplary humanity, and they obtained 
for us a cart without paying. * * * : 

“ May 23.—Arrived at ten at Chagny. The prison is ina tower. The gaoler 
is an old miscreant ; he leaves the manure to rot in the dungeon where the 
prisoners sleep ; the air is infected, and no constitution could avoid being taken 
ill in it every instant. Many patriots came to see us, and they dined with us 
upon the ground, because the gaoler refused to have a table and chairs taken into 
the dungeon. We passed a cruel night, and we denounce to public shame this 
brutal gaoler, who is at the same time church-beadle, commissary of police, 
sticker of bills, bell-ringer, and game-keeper. He lives a mile from*the 
prison. # # & 

“ May 25.—Left D’Arnay at six o'clock. #The gendarmes chained us by the 
neck upon a cart paid by us ; and we reached Saulieu at twelve o'clock. Being 
Sunday, the people crowded in the streets to see us pass, and many a voice was 
raised in indignation, at seeing us sovill treated. The prison is ; the gaoler, 
an honest man, caused our dinner to be served to us in our room, by his yoong 
and amiable daughter. M. Poteau, the physician, a man without education, de- 
clared, without even examining us, that we were able to walk, and a conveyance 
was accordingly refused tous. # #« # 

“ May 28.—Left at 5 o’clock in the morning, chained like highway robbers, 
upon a miserable cart provided at our expense. Arrived at Auxerres. The 
gaoler of this prison is a rogue of a hunchback, who has got together a fortune of 
200,000 francs, by his impositions upon the prisoners. This man, on our arrival, 
put us in the court of the lowest criminals. We asked for beds, paying for them, 
and he refused. We were forced to lie down all three upon one bed, which a 
fellow-prisoner, out of humanity, gave up to us. We paid very dear for the 
little food we took. # # 

“ June 4.—Left St. Denis at six o’clock, chained upon a cart at our expense, 
and arrived at twelve at Lusarches. We were drenched with rain, and were left 
in a stable which forms the dungeon, and where a little damp straw was our bed ; 
the walls covered with large drops of water, and not a window to give air or 
light. We suffered cruelly through the day, and more through the night. “Some 
venomous animal bit me in the face ; and, after hours of anguish, when, in ‘the 
morning, previous to our departure, we were going to take a little glass of brandy, 
the corporal, who is at the same time the gaoler, had the barbarity to refuse us 
even this refreshment, because he was not authorized to sell it himself! A man 
without a feeling of compassion ; he treated us like negro slaves. # @ # 

“ June 12.— We have passed this day in the prison of Calais. We had a good 
room and good beds. The gaoler and his wife are excellent persons. The 
— is rather dear, but we paid without regret, finding ourselves kindly 
treated. 

“ June 13.—This morning a commissary and two agents of police accompanied 
us to the port, in order to put us on board a wretched fishing-boat, for which the 
French Government had agreed to pay for us at the rate of three franes each. 
Feeling indignant at such a proceeding, I declared to the officer that there would 
be more dignity in the government of Louis-Philippe to order us to be shot.on 
the shore, than to throw us into a rotten boat, with the evident danger of perishing 
at sea. The officer threatened to use violence; we resisted, and. we were. thei 
brought before the Mayor of Calais. I spoke to him with energy on the_bar- 
barous conduct of the French government in expelling us by force, and transporting 
us to England, without, previously intimating to us this resolution and obtaining 
our consent, or leaving us the choice of our place of banishment; that as men, 
and as foreigners, we protested in the face of Europe against this violation of the 
rights of nations and of humanity. The Mayor was deaf to our claims, but as a 
special favour, ordered the gendarmes to take us on board the steam-boat, where 
they gave our passports to the captain, with an order to land us at Dover, as if the 
coast of Albion was a French colony, or a place of transportation at the disposal 
of the Citizen King. We landed at five o'clock, and are in liberty ! 

“ ALLEMANDI 
“ VAIRETTI (E.) 
“ ANTONGINA (J.)” 

















STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 





Tue following are the Resolutions of the Committee on Steam Navigation to 
India, as reported in the House of Commons on Monday evening : 


“4. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee that a regular and ex- 
peditious communication with India, by means of steam-vessels, is an object of 
great importance both to Great Britain and to India. 


“2. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee, that steam-navigation 
between Bombay and Suez having, in five successive seasons, been brought to 
the test of experiment (the expense of which has been borne by the Indian 
Government exclusively), the practicability of an expeditious communication by 
that line during the north-east monsoon has been established. 

“3. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee, that the experiment 
has not been tried during the south-west monsoon ; but that it appears from the 
evidence before the Committee, that the communication may be carried on during 
eight months of the year, June, July, August, and September being excepted, or 
left for the results of further experience. 

“4. Resolved, that is the opinion of this Committee, that the experiments 
which have been made have been attended with very great expense; but that, 
from the evidence hefore the Committee, it appears that by proper arrangements 
the expense may be materially reduced: and, under that impression, it is expe- 
dient that measures should be immediately taken for the regular establishment of 
steam communication with India by the Red Sea. 

“5. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee, that it be left to his 
Majesty’s Government, in conjunction with the East India Company, to consider 
whether the communication should be in the first instance from Bombay or from 
Calcutta, or according to the combined plan suggested by the Bengal Steam 
Committee. 

“ 6. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Commitree, that by whatever line the 
communication be established, the net charge of the establishment should be 
divided equally between his Majesty’s Government and the East India Com- 
pany, including in that charge the expense of the land conveyance from the 

Zuphrates on the one hand, and the Red Sea on the other, to the Mediterranean. 

“7, Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee, that the steam-navigation 
of the Persian Gulf has not been brought to the test of experiment; but that it 
appears from the evidence before the Committee, that it would be practicable 
between Bombay and Bussorah during every month in the year. 

“8. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee, that the extension of 
the line of the Persian Gulf by steam-navigation on the river Euphrates has not 
been brought to the test of experiment; but that it appears from the evidence 
before the Committee, that from the Persian Gulf to the tewn of Bir, which is 
nearer to the Mediterranean port of Scanderoon than Suez is to Alexandria, there 
would be no vene obstacles to the steam-navigation of that river during at 
least eight months of the year; November, December, January, and February 
being not absolutely excepted, but reserved for the results of further experience. 

_“ 9. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee that there appear to be 
difficulties on the line of the Euphrates from the present state of the countries on 
that river, and particularly from the wandering Arab tribes, but that those diffi- 
culties do not appear to be by any means such as cannot be surmounted, espe- 
cially by negotiations with the Porte, Mehemet Ali, and the chiefs of the principal 

fixed tribes ; and that this route, besides having the prospect of being less ex- 
pensive, presents so many other advantages, physical, commercial, and political, 
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that it is eminently desirable that it should be brought to the test of a decisive 
experiment. 

“10. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee that the physical diffi- 
culties on the line of the Red Sea appearing to be confined to the months of June, 
July, August, and September, and those of the river Euphrates to the months of 
November, December, January, and February, the effective trial of both lines 
would open a certain communication with the Mediterranean in every month of 
the year, changing the line of the steam-vessels on both sides according to the 
seasons, © 

** 11. Resolved that it is the opinion of this Committee, that it be. recom- 
mended to His Majesty’s Government to extend the line of Malta packets to such 
ports in Egypt and Syria as will complete the communication between England 
and India. 

“ 12. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee, that the expense of 
this experiment by the Euphrates has been, by an estimate which the Committee 
has subjected to the examination of competent persons, stated at 20,000/. which 
includes a liberal allowance for contingencies; and the Committee recommend 
that a grant of 20,000/. be made by Parliament for trying that experiment with the 
least possible delay.’ 








Goop Government not Enpancerzp sy Free Enquiry. 

Wuatever danger may result from the freedom of political debate in some 
countries, no apprehension from that quarter need be entertained in ourown. Free 
inquiry will never endanger the existence of a good Government ; scarcely will 
it be able to work the overthrow of a bad one. So uncertain is the issue of all 
revolutions, so turbulent and bloody the scenes that too often usher them in, the 

judice on the one side of an ancient establishment so great, and the interests 
involved in its support so powerful, that while it provides in any tolerable mea- 
sure for the happiness of the people it may defy all the efforts of its enemies. 
The real danger to every free Government is less from its enemies than from itself. 
Should it resist the most temperate reforms, and maintain its abuses with 
obstinacy, imputing complaint to faction, calumniating its friends, and smiling 
only on its flatterers; should it encourage informers, and hold out rewards to 
treachery, turning every man into a spy, and every neighbourhood into the seat of 
an inquisition, let it not hope it can long conceal its tyrranny under the march of 
freedom. These are the avenues through which despotism must enter; these are 
the arts at which integrity sickens, and freedom turns pale-—Qobert Hall. 





Recicious Perscutiow EXeRciseD BY THE ComMONWEALTH. 

Burt of all the despotic violations of natural law and justice to which they had 
resort, there is none more disgusting, or more replete with folly, than the un- 
relenting cruelty and severity with which they endeavoured to force their ps ee 
belief upon the people. Two-thirds of the property of all Catholics were ordered 
to be seized, if they refused to abjure their religion ; and sequestrators were ap- 
pointed to carry these detestable laws into execution. Dr. rd observes, that 
it is difficult to say which suffered most from the ordinances of these sequestra- 
tors; families with small fortunes, who were at once reduced to a state of penury ; 
or husbandmen, servants, and mechanics, who on their refusal to take the oath of 
abjugation, were deprived of two-thirds of their scanty earnings, even of their 
household goods and wearing apparel. He mentions an instance of a Catholic 
maid-servant, an orphan, who, during a servitude of seventeen years, at seven 
vobles, or 2/, 85. dda year, had saved 20/.; but the sequestrators havino dis- 
covered with whom she had deposited her money, took two-thirds, namely, 
13/. 6s. 8d, for the use of the Commonwealth, and left her the remaining 
6l. 13s. 4d. She appealed to commissioners appointed to hear such ap , who 
rae 9 give her any relief, unless she abjured her religion —. 3 Theory 

t ion. 
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LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 





SUGGESTIONS OF REMEDIES TO ABATE THE PREVALENCE OF 
INTEMPERANCE. 


Sin, Rochdale, June, 1834. 

Seeing the progress of your laudable exertions in Parliament to stem 
the tide of Drunkenness, I have presumed to offer a few observations on the 
subject, in the hope that, provided no benefit should arise from this communica- 
tion, you will not deem it too much trouble to give me some little of your atten- 
tion. I must also beg to express my fears, that the interests of the revenue will 
be a great obstacle to the introduction of the beneficial changes necessary to the 
accomplishment of your object, and [ have the same reason to fear that ministers 
will not go earnestly to work in the business. 

[I transmitted similar propositions to our worthy member, whilst he was 
engaged as one of the committee on the Beer Bill last session of Parliament, and 
supposing I shall have no further occasion to trouble him on the subject, | now 
venture to present the annexed propositions to your notice, and more particularly 
to the one which submits the propriety of requiring certificates from the select 
vestries (who have every day evidence of the bad eflects of Drunkenness, and are 
well acquainted with the characters, net only of the publicans, but of the inhabit- 
ants of their respective townships), this would supersede the necessity of vesting 
the power of granting licences in the magistrates, which monopoly has not only 
been odious, but frequently used for electioneering, and other purposes, greatly to 
the prejudice of the commonweal, and you are aware that select vestries, at all 
events, in these districts, are appointed annually by the rate-payers, which would, 
together with their number (twenty), operate as a sufficient guarantee against any 
abuse of their power, 

Yours very respectfully, 
W. H. 


Prorosep REMEDIES. 
1. Take the duty off malt, and place it upon beer, to be sold by retail. 


2. Advance the duty on rum, gin, and all other spirits, with the exception of 
brandy, which is already very considerable. 

3. Grant no publican’s licence without a recommendation from the select 
vestry of the township, within which the house to be licensed is situate. 

4. Charge the licence duty for the sale of beer by retail, say 30/., but not’ less 
than 20/. per annum (this would much reduce the number of public-houses, 
und keep them respectable), and they could well afford to pay this sum. 

5. A smaller amount of licence duty to be paid by publicans resident a ‘cet: 
tain distance from any town or populous village, where it might be considered by 
the select vestry, that such public accommodation was necessary,’and they 
should recommend the granting of such licence, with a reasonable allowance off 
the general charge. 

6. Allow the retailing of beer upon payment of a small licence duty, with’a 

roviso that it be taken away and consumed off the premises. 


7. Severe penalties on offenders, half to go to the informer and half to’ the 
poor’s rate. ; ; ' Pee 


8. Licences tobe granted by the excise, 
from the select vestry, and paying 


> 


to all applicants bringing a certificate 
the licence duty. 
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AMOUNT OF FINES LEVIED BY BISHOPS, DEANS, AND 
CHAPTERS. 
Sir, Chester, June, 1834. 
Your Review reaches me évery Monday evening, and I read it with 
great benefit. May I ask why you do not at large enter upon the subject of 
fines as levied by Bishops, Deans, and Chapters, &c. &c., to the great injury of 
their successors. 

By inquiring at Sheffield, you will find that the Archbishop of York received 
a few years ago sixty thousand pounds in a lump, for the advantage of the people 
and the Church! By doing this, he robbed his successors for half a century, 
and this was not returned to Parliament as part of his income as it ought to have 
been! 

Are you aware how the Bishops latterly have been bartering their preferment, 
so that it may not appear they are giving the good things to their own families, 
to the serious loss oF the younger members of our establishment ! 

Look to Sparke, Law, Loudon, &c. &c. Bloomfield has given Fulham to 
Baker, who presented Stevenage to his lordship’s brother, &c. &e. Give usa 
hint in your next, 

Your humble servant, 


[We shall be very happy to receive information on the subject from any 
friend at Sheffield or elsewhere, and will readily give insertion to any facts that 
come to us well authenticated, under the guarantee of the actual name and 
responsibility of our informant.—Eprtor.] 





LIMITS NECESSARY TO BE SET TO LIBERALITY IN POLITICS 
AND RELIGION. 
Sir, Dublin, July, 1834. 

The communications of mine, which Tat Partramentary Review 

has so frequently done me the favour of inserting in its columns, will be a suffi- 

cient record of the liberality of my opinions ; and, if on some occasions I appear 

to deviate from those which are considered such, I trust my reasons will be 

well weighed, before I am accused of inconsistency. 

Whoever has lived a reasonable time in the world, may have observed how 
often theory is at variance with practice, and his experience will every day confirm 
him, in what his reading may have uselessly taught, that Desrorisa ever treads 
upon the heel of Licentiousyess. 

If there be any one theory more true than another, or which has heen more ge- 
nerally embraced hy the ardent and the virtuous of all ages, it is that which repre- 
sents a Rerusticas the perfection of beauty in political institutions. Experience 
alone, again and again repeated, can destroy the pleasing illusion, and consign us 
and our disappointed hopes, to the paternal arms of Monarcuy. 

Of a similar character to Republicanism in polities, is that of unbounded 
Toleration in Religion. Whoever has observed closely the signs of the times, must 
be satisfied, there is a spirit abroad of deep hostility to the present institutions of 
society in these realms, and which would, if unrestrained by a more temperate 
style of thinking in the reflective portion of it, overbear all the mounds appointed 
for their preservation, and overwhelm King, Lords, and Commons, Established 
Church, and all, in one indiscriminate ruin. 

Now, in the theory of m itics, I am a Republican, and upow this vy 
principle, I prefer the ry government under which I live, because it Guaie 
me all the advantages of democracy, but more permanent and more secure. 

So, in the theory of Religion, I am for unbounded liberty of thought; but let 
us not triumph in the name, while we let the thing it designates, escape us : nor 
Jose the substance, while we foolishly grasp at the shadow. Many advantages 
may attend a State Religion. Its ministers come under the frequent cognizance of 

- Py 8 f ‘ & 
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the state ; they have certain duties to perform, and they are amenable to some 
recognised authority, if they fail to fulfil them. 1 am a friend to unbounded 
liberty of conscience, but if the State concede privileges to any class of Reli- 
gionists, let it at least secure similar liberty from the society to its members ; and 
not transfer its subjects inconsiderately to ghe irresponsible tyranny of a sect, or 
the tender mercies to be experienced from the familiars of the Inquisitions of 
Favaticism. d 
These “familiars” are, while I write, paying their domiciliary “ visits of 
mercy,” and illustrating the truth of the proverb, that there are other modes of 
torture than the rack and the dungeon, and of killing besides the dagger te the 
bowl. Hh 


INTEMPERATE STATE OF THE LABOURING POPULATION AT 
BELFAST. ° 
Sir, Belfast, July, 1834, 
Seeing that a Committee has been appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the increase of Drunkenness, I have ventured to write to you a few lines 
respecting that crime, as it exists in this town. The question why has Drunken- 
ness increased ? could be answered if a simple one would do, viz. Cheap whiskey ; 
but this, to those who think the lower classes highly gifted with mind and mo- 
rality, would not be sufficiently satisfactory, as such are ever looking deep for 
things which are in reality floating on the surface. A very old resident of the 
town assures me, that previous to the reduction of duty upon whiskey, nearly 
twenty years back, Belfast was a sober town, and a drunken person was them 
seldom seen in the streets. Within twenty-four hours after that reduction, 
numerous cases met the passenger at every tum. This fact alone speaks, 
volumes. 

During the short time I have been here, I have been much disgusted by the 
efiects of Drunkenvness, and can safely say, that nineteen cases of assaults out of 
twenty, that come before the magistrates, _— from using raw spirits ; some 
it actually maddens, but almost all it renders quarrelsome. A man was sent to 
Carrickfergus the other day to stand his trial, for literally running a muck, with a 
knife in each hand, whilst under the effects of ardent spirits; he stabbed a girl, 
whose life was for some days in great danger. The consumption of raw spirits 
by the lower classes is scarcely to be credited. I have asked several why do 
they not mix water with it? They invariably reply, that they would rather not 
have it at all, than mixed with water. Few of those who drink raw spirits take 
no less than five or six glasses a day (in fact, according to their means), this at 
2d. a glass, would provide for many comforts. They could scarcely drink that 
sum —— upon beer, and even did they do so, they would be stupid and 
sleepy from it, not riotous and mad, A man was brought up not long back, who 
is a noted drunkard on the quays: he was questioned as to the quantity he was 
in the habit of taking. He said that it depended on his earnings ; sometimes only 
5 or 6 glasses, generally more, and that one day he had taken as many as THIRTY= 
THRE, and thus spent 5s. 6d. in one day for whiskey! This may stagger some 
of your English readers, but no one will deny that it is true. Two young lads, 
under seventeen, were also brought here, horrid, undersized, bloated 
one of whom upon inquie we found for days together, to have drunk as much as 
a quart of raw spirits ! hiskey is given to the youngest children, those even 
at the breast, and is certainly thought in this country, a cure for every ailment 
that man, woman, or child, are liable to. 

Within the lamps, or lighted part of the town, there are 450 publicans, to @ 
population certain'y not exceeding 45,000, the census of Belfast, which gave 

54,000, extending to Ormeau Bridge, and the tumpikes. on the Dublim-and 
Antrim roads, within which circle, and outside the I safely sa 

are 2000 or 3000 more. Now two-thirds of these mn tt Gudetguaaant 
chiefly a resort for prostitutes and thieves. Formerly, when the licences were 40/. 
each, none but respectable persons took them out; persons whom it was easy te 
lay hold of, if any irregularities went on in their honses. Now they are.s0 
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against publicans alone. O. P. Q. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE POST OFFICE PACKETS AND 
THE GOVERNMENT GUN-BRIGS. 


; Falmouth, July, 1834. 
The general remarks of your letter in the Times newspaper on the com- 
parative loss of the post-office packets, and the gun-brigs, is perfectly correct and 
good so far as it goes, but at a periud like the present, when such a profession of 
economy is made, lam with many others surprised that you should give the least 
sanction to the introduction of another class of vessels, which must se | in- 
=— the pease in an extra ex of oe hee — and woe ly for 

se of giving patronage. The post-office packets used to cost the country 
guaty ein 16501. hig 16001, as a Lauer of their freights went to the office, 
which reduced the hire to the above sum, ard this was all that the public was 
called on to pay ; the head money and mulcts I am informed, went to a fund for 
the superannuations. 

Now it is a well ascertained fact that the gun-brigs at present employed, in- 
cluding the first cost, are at an expense of 3300/. a year. ‘You may be told that 
our men-of-war may as well be employed to carry mails as beidle. This I deny; 
for if we have not other employment for them than making them passage vessels, 
why have so many in commission when the country can so badly afford the 
expense? .The fact is, the whole is done entirely for patronage, and | do con- 
sider this description of patronage the worst of all. You must be well aware 
that no man who has a family of boys knows how to dispose of them ; it is use-. 
less to try the navy if he has not got some interest at head quarters; and the 
trouble and anxiety to get a boy as a midshipman in the navy comes only to the 
lot of a very few. Then why, in the name of all that is reasonable, are those 
few persons to have the monopoly of all the appointments of the civil as well as 
the naval service of the country? Is this justice in a commercial and highly taxed 
country like ours? 
~ Why should a man-of-war be fitted at the public expense for the emolument of 
a favourite lieutenant, when the civilian had to do the whole at his own or his 
friend’s expense? In short the Admiralty is a perfect regality in itself, and the 
conversion of men-of-war into passage-boats, and revenue cutters, is a system of 
the worst kind. Naval men may contend for their claims on the country; but 
other men are equally useful in their calling, even if they are merely taking coals 
from one part of the country to another. Naval men join the service voluntarily, 
and know what it is before they join it, and if they get a lieutenant’s commission 
they are provided for life, with the prospect of prize-money, and promotion. But 
does this entitle them to a monopoly, and to the exclusion of as good subjects as 
they are? This ought not to be, and requires reform. 

It is the general topic of conversation here, that we are about to exchange one 
Captain King for another. The officer that leaves has had, in addition to the pay 
of a second rate, about 650/. a year; twoor three servants’ rations, &c., house- 
rent free ; and 365 guineas a year as table money. I do not koow whether in 
future this waste of public money is to be continued to Captain A, King, who is 
just taken from an appointment of 800/. a year. Every one asks what are his 
claims on the public for so large a sam, making in the whole upwards of 1000l. 
a year. Is this economy? and even if the country could better afford it, is it 
justice? Members of Parliament are worse than useless to the if they 
do not make themselves acquainted with, and endeavour to get rid of, abuses. 
This gun-brig system is one that should at once be done | with, and the old 
contract system, or some other intreduced at once in its stead. By the contract 
system of the old post-office ets, we see three or four vessels (the only ones 
haters new left), Joing the Seay to tte more pecstrwatiome wk soy fan 
and doing it better in every respect ; and surely this should be a reason for their 
generat adoption. 


Sir, 


I remain, yours, faithfully, 
J.-G, 
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PROPORTION OF TAX WHICH SHOULD BE PAID ON INCOME 
' FROM PRECARIOUS SOURCES, 
Sin, Blackrock, Treland, July, 1834. | 
I did not mean in’ my letter dated in April, which appeared in the 
13th Number of Tar. Partiamentary Review, to imply that the plan of the 
honovrable member for Sheffield went to establish a tax on uncertain gains, or 
yains not already realized ; what 1 would state is, that if gains already realiz 
but from precarious sources, be subjected to one per cent. tax, those from fixes 
sources should be considerably more than one two-thirds per cent., unless such 
tax were to be refunded, in proportion as loss instead of gain were to result from 
the uncertain speculation. 1 will place the matter as follows: A merchant clears 
by his business in the year 1834, the sum of 5000/., upon which he pays a tax of 
we will say one per cent., or 50/, In the year 1835 he clears, say 2000/., upon, 
which he pays also one per cent., or 20/. But, in 1836, he loses to the amoun 
7000/., upon which, if he receive no return, he has actually paid a tax of 702 as 
on profits which have no existence. Therefore it is, I say, that the income from 
precarious sources, should be only one-half those from fixed sources, and this 
on the score of their precariousness alone. But when we consider income from 
precarious sources, as also the result of labour, my argument goes to prove that 
this proportion of one-half should be still further reduced. Woping I make my- 
self understood by this explanation, : . 
am, wit! respect, 
= R. T. H, 


SINGULAR PRACTICE OF TITHE AUCTIONS IN WALES, AND 
CONSEQUENCES PRODUCED. 
Sir, Carnarvon, June, 1834, - 
Finding by the yam Papers that a Committee has been appointed to 
inquire into the Causes of Drunkenness among the Labouring Classes, I take the 
liberty of calling your attention to what I conceive has beyond all calculation 
tended to increase drunkenness in this part of the principality, and in an emir 
nent degree tended to demoralize the habits of the peasantry—I mean Tithe 
Auctions. Of these moral nuisances no individual can form an idea that has 
not been an eye-witness of the scenes they produce, nor duly estimate their de- 
moralizing effects. The tithe is not here let to the farmer who cultivates the soil, 
nor to any other person, like other private bargains, but by auction to the highest 
bidders, each parish or township being divided in several lots or parcels. The 
morning part of the day is devoted to receive the money for the last year’s letting, 
and the takers are then in general entertained to a dinner, at which the incum- 
bent presides, or is represented by an accredited agent. The punch, ale, and 
pipes, are circulated in quick succession. 

The place where the auction is to be becomes filled, and the company are 
supplied with ale, &c. and tobacco, so as to enable them to bid with spirit, when 
it is deemed proper to bring forth the auctioneer. When this business has com- 
menced, to prevent the biddings from flagging, each bidder gets a cup of ale or 
a glass of punch, and before the last lot or parcel wi!l have been knocked down, 
drunkenness is to be seen in every grade; and on the following morning, many 
an individual is unpleasantly surprised at being informed that he was the taker 
on the preceding night of this or that lot or parcel of tithe. Among other lots 
are generally let, either separate or in conjunction with the small tithés, the 
Easter dues (at their institution intended to enable the poor and the stranger to 
partake of the most solemn of all Christian rites, the Cocrasnaal of the Lord's 
Supper), virtually amounting to the selling by auction at a species of drunken 
Saturnalia the holy sacramental elements. 

This does not occur in isolated instances, but is the general practice, as well 
with the Bishop, the over-glutted pluralist, as with the perpetual curate. It is, 
in fact, the system—and to which there are but few exceptions. An instance 
occurred not ten days back of the Vicar of Lianbibly's undertakers summoning 
several persons for the —T ment of Easter dues, which they had taken at the 
preceding tithe auction, and the proceedings were condemned in the presence of 
the Vicar (a magistrate), who declared that the takers were acting as his agents ; 
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and among the persons summoned were three Dissenting Ministers. It is need- 
less for me to point out to a gentleman of your well-known discernment and 
knowledge of the world, the injurious effects of such a state of things, sanctioned 
and po as they are by a class of persons of all others to whom the public, 
especially the lower classes, have a right to look up to for exampleas well as 
ins Had it not been for the active exertions of the numerous’ Dissendng 
inisters, this part of the kingdom must and would have been i a: most de- 
plorable state dam ignorance ; however, through their unpaid labours. the’ 
have been extensively educated, and for all. meral instruction, the Chureh 
$ become, coniparatively speaking, a dead letter.. But as a Committee has 
been appointed, f have taken the hberty of yenting out a cause, and in-a quarter, 
as far as example goes, eminently calculated to promote drunkenness and ummo- 
rality. Trusting that you will excuse the liberty I have taken in troubling you, 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, ‘ 


A WELSIMAN. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE CAUSES OF EXISTING EVILS, AND 
PROPOSED REMEDIES FOR THEM. 


towed 
, dunes 1834, ». 
In these momentous times, it is the duty of every man to suggest any 
measure that may alleviate the overwhelming distresses, that have so long op- 
pressed the middle and working classes. If not known or noticed by the 
opulent it is not less true, that for the last eight years their condition has been 
growing worse and worse, their pecuniary resources have narrowed every year, 
by the decay of trade and commerce, and their moral condition has sunk to 
very low state of degradation, a buat 
These facts may appear incredible to those, whose ample means furnish all 
luxuries of life, and whose exalted station: separates them from the personal : 
servation of the real state of things in the grades which are below them, but j, ; 
important they should no longer be ignorant of the truth, di 
I do not profess to offer much that is, new on this all-important subj yor pur 
keeping the welfare of my country before me as my only object, FW Qu)9 ye 
spectfully suggest the vast importance of endeavouring to improve the physieai 
and moral condition of the middle and working classes. ; 
. First to better their Paystcat, Convition. The immense impr“ yoments in 
machinery arising from the increasing mental energies of our age. and nation 
have. given us a power of production almost infinite. In cotton alon 2 we employ 
a force equal to eighty-four millions of men ; there is consequent! y a redundas:: 
population of labourers. _ s 
These improvements in machinery are beneficial to all, and € gpecig 
working classes, because they are pha enabled to procure art’ Pr wg np di ca 
&c. ata much cheaper rate. But the question will be, How s fall we most.ad. 
vantageously empley our redundant population? 1 answer, by turping their 
spare energies against the earth’s surface ;. by Fultivaling 4 the waste. lands yet 
amounting to fifteen millions of acres, enough to support fo ur times our preseiit 
ulation ; by home colonies; and by spade labour. Here we may find ample 
profitable employment for all the unemployed poor ‘of England,, Scotland 
Ireland, and Wales, By spade labour the production yeould be immense: by 
the transplantation of wheat (says Mr. G. Lance) 13,00/J grains of wheat may < 
roduced from a single grain. Here are resources that would abolish Poor 
tes, rick-burning, poaching, robbery, and critme im general, for the Britisi, 
people are naturally the most industrious in the world, and give them. ble 
employment, they would nobly prefer it'to pauper’s parish ae a al 
den age would again return to this country! the peasant would be: et 
the ties of interest and affection to his native land, and teady to defend her rtd 
time of need : the tich would be secure and happy, and taste the purest lis oe 
earth in witnessing the growing prosperity of all; and renderin ie: 
and valuable assistance thet bf " si : eae meee — 
VOL, I,—skssion OF 1834, 41 
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- Arguments are superfluous. to show that the most’ profitable: emy oe 
human. labouris:on fond, because the productive schctiemeuer dh er earth: 
ost beneficently co-operate with man’s exertions: il 

The-allotment system has been in part adopted; but to be truly effective; the: 
general cultivation of the waste lands must be taken up with that energy, and’ 
nobly extended yet practical view; which the importance of the case demands ; 
and carried into effect with an energy and resolution, that will’ do honour to'the 
British name, and ‘prove’a blessing to the whole nation. nats 

The mona conprrron also of the countiy is in a very degraded state, and’ 
greatly in consequence of the want of employment, for idleness. is the parent of. 
vice ; in addition to which, those baneful beer-houses, which abound by tens of 
thousands, have been, and still are, most fearfully increasing crimes of the deepest 
dye. 

Religious instruction has done much, and the rapid march of the schoolmaster 
has had a powerful influence on the mental energies of these kingdoms, but some 
thing yet is greatly required to influence the moral condition of the people. 

There should be establishments in every city, town, and village, for the express 
purpose of instructing the people in the advantages of morality and virtue. 

Lectures should be delivered gratis at these institutions, which should have 
for their object powerfully to impress the public mind with the real advantages 
of virtuous conduct in its own consequences, and the disadvantages of vice in its 
immediate results,—though trite and known for ages, in these degenerate days; it* 
is almost forgotten, but it ought to be insisted upon and continually impressed,: 
apon the minds of all till it becomes a natural habit, 

If such evening lectures as these were procured for the people, and their‘inte~ 

, est explained by following the paths of virtue, from mere self-interest alone’ 
ould men become better, and the community would daily increase im virtue and’ 
happiness. ; 
(, ‘vatuitous lecturers might always be found, and such institutions would rev 
quire |20 support from Government, but simply the influence of a recommendas’ 
tion o. ” Suggestion to that effect. 
itis 20t meant to supersede religious instraction, but rather to prepare the. 
mind by ‘ daily moral instruction and discipline, for the more sublime truths of 
real relig on to be explained on the weekly Sabbath. 

{ trust 1 be feeble hints thrown out may influence those noble-minded patriots,’ 

whose mea. % are ample, and whose feelings are so elevated, as to derive their 
purest happ iness in promoting the public good. 


in 


P. AST. 





HABITS OF FOREIGNERS AND BRITISH—ESTABLISHMENT OF 
INTELLECTUAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Sir, Edinburgh, June; 1834. 

I noticed ‘With much pleasure your motion in the House, fora Com- 
mittee to inquire int ‘© the increase of Drunkenness in this country. The subject 
has always been to n.‘e, aS one, that I thought the safety of the nation py reed 
upon . for assuredly, i, the spread of Drunkenness goes on as it has been hitherto 
doing, the bulk of the lower orders will be destitute of either moral or physical’ 
strength, and debased t? such a degree that they will become the easy prey to 
any fiendish measure. ~ eye ee th Bias 

d,as the basis of nry ideas on. this subject, that if youimprove the minds, 

a pam the comforts arrd happiness of the people, you. will go far to check 
the demoralizing effects of Drunkenness, and that this could be p 
1 have little doubt. ; 
During some time spent on the continent, 1 was much pleased with the sober 
and respectful behaviour of the lower orders. of society, and I took seme pains, 
while xesiding amongst them, to ascertain its cause; no doubt the habits.of ithe 
nations favoured such, but habits may also be established in our own country. 
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Tt appeared to me that ——_ —— ow were enabled to 
if not entirély, was the cause of the-orderly behaviour ofthe peuple, and I'am 
thoroughly convinced that were the people of this country: drawn:(by love, not by 
force) to spend their spare time in a similar way, that wee in time, see 
similar results. . : » pases! 8% das real 


Iam decidedly of opinion that much of the crime in this country proceeds from 
using malt liquor in preference. To encourage this, I have been one of a few, who 
have of late set:agoing-a plan of ing shops for theretail ofa wholesome:and a 
moderate-priced ale, to the exclusion of spirits, but a much greater good would 
be effected, if in preference to this-a plan could -be fallen upon that would enable 
the artisan and lower ranks of life, in large towns, to enjoy their cups of coffee or 
tea at a low rate in any part of the town, where amusing and instructive pabli 
tions would be a for their perasa!. Were this adopted, I am thoroughly 
convinéed that in place of seeing the streets crowded in the ee loiterers, 

$ to adjourning to the ale or spirit cellar, you would see i 
to the coffee-house and garden, to be regaled and instructed ; and instead of re- 
turning inflamed, and in many cases infuriated by drink, you would see them 
cheerful, happy, and orderly. : 7 

Situations in évery large town could ‘be found where ‘such accommodation 
could be afferded, and individuals could also be found who would undertake 
them if Government would patronise ‘and encourage this undertaking by some 
act of Tiberatity. “I am aware'that Government cannot’ gencrally dispense with 
the dtity On ‘tea'‘and coffee, but it would be a small boon she sare with these 
duties on the quantities actually consumed in such gts -house in =. 

town, proof always given that no abuse was ‘the privilege. is 
pa okie the ‘party engaging in the undertaking ‘to su Latest and 
poorerclass with coffee or'tea as cheap as the same class obtain it on the Conti- 
nent, and useful and instructive publications would also be provided ‘for them, 
and this I am perfectly con would be a deathblow to Drunkermess, would 
make the lower orders grateful and ‘happy, and‘ be the means of ‘raising their 
moral condition. 

1 am, respectfully, Sir, your humble servant, ; 

eB 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE. BASTARDY CLAUSES TO 
' THE NEW POOR LAW BILL. 


Sir, Liverpool, July, 1834. 
Permit me, through your pages, to call the attention of the Peers to 
those clauses in the New Poor Law Bill, which relate to illegitimate children, I 
believe it is contemplated by that bill, entirely to relieve the putative father from 
liability, and to require the Mother and her parents to provide for the support 
of her illegitimate offspring. 

With a view of lessening this great national evil, there can be no question but 
the greatest of all checks are those which would arise from a well-eondueted 
religions:education of the people. ‘ ; 

Next to this, I consider ‘the increased responsibility of the mother and her 
friends will have the: most salutary effect, especially on the latter, as ° to 
make them more elive‘to the moral training of the daughter, and ‘to regard her 
with.a more vigilant and watchful eye. Bo OF IK 

- But while, as a correspondent of ‘yours justly ‘observes, ‘the ‘new clauses will 
make the ‘female more cautious; they encourage the man to be less so. Now, 
at eee of the “mother, ‘as ~ lated-in the 
new bill, would it not be well if the father-of ‘every illegitimate ‘were made 
to.pay a sum, not for the maintenance:of the-child, but for its evucatIOoN anD 
SETTLEMENT ty LiFe. This should be paid from the time of its birth, as here- 
tofore, and should go toward forming a general fund for this specific purpose. 
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By the adoption of such a plan, the salutary checks on the female would not be 
relaxed—the responsibility of the man would not be.destroyed—and ‘by giving 
their generally-neglected children a sound education, there:would be less danger 
of their following in the steps of their guilty parents, and thus a great national 
good would be aceomplished. tieiae vy SMD 
Knowing your great desire to promote the well-being of the country, I offer 
vou these remarks, trusting, that by your giving them a place-in your Review, 
they may meet the eye of many who are at present legislating on this important 
stibject. 
; I am respectfully, Sir, your very obedient servant, ee oY 





AGRICULTURAL TAXES—CORN LAWS—CURRENCY-THE. LAW 
AND THE CHURCH. 
Sik, York, July, 1834. 

I am exceedingly sorry to observe that Lord Althorp intends to relieve 
the farmers of the taxes on horses, dogs, and servants under fifteen years of age. 
( do not like such taxes, but hope the farmers will have to pay them ‘as’ long»as 
the other part of the community. I thought the. declaration of the landed 
interest, when Lord Althorp proposed the Repeal of the House Duty, “ that-it 
would be of no advantage to the Agriculturalists, as they had ceased; to, be 
charged with it,” would have convinced him of the great impropriety of -having 
any iwore partial taxes, It would be no boon to the farmers, and their landlords 
know it well; it would merely enable them to manage: their, farms. with Jess 
expense, and consequently place them in a situation to pay more rent. ~ 

Surely Lord Althorp does not intend. to imitate the Tories, who ted the 
interests of the aristocracy from that of the public, by granting them Corn Laws, 
and almost exemption from taxation, and enlisted in their cause of plunderand 
oppression—the lawyers, by enacting complicated, unintelligible, and expensive 
laws-~the fundholders. and other capitalists, by passing Peel’s Currency Bill*— 
and the clergy, by continuing the abuses in the church. “ 

if this be Lord Althorp’s purpose, which I can scarcely believe, he willbe 
disappointed, for the producers of wealth of every denomination, have their eyes 
opened, and the attempt will only accelerate that day of retribution which is 
approaching, when very man in England will be permitted to enjoy the fruits of 
his industry. 
1 gm, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. M. 





OBJECTIONS TO NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR THE 
TEACHING OF RELIGION. 


Sta, Burton-on-Trent, June 1834. 
The subject of National Church Establishments, seems to engage much 
attention in the present day, and as you, Sir, seem to be fully aware of the im- 
portance of this question, and conceiving, as I do, that its bearings on the general 
interests of mankind ought not to be viewed with indifference by any man; I beg 
to submit a few observations on. the constitutional principles of National Chutch 
fstablishments generally, and on those of the Church of England in particular. 
All National Church Establishments, then, seem to proceed: on this princi iple— 
that itis right to connect some exclusive worldly advantage with the profession of 
belief in certain religious opinions. As for instance, the receipt of tithes by: the: 
teachers of religion in this country, is confined exclusively to those who ‘profess 





* ‘Lhe object of this measure was to benefit the owners of realized property at the 
cost of those who had their capital engaged in trade and manufactures, but it has not 


exactly worked as was intended, It was expected the landed interest. would , 
tected by the cora laws-—Providence wills it otherwise. ‘ag: bliatle Be — 


1 
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their belief in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. But one 
would think, that it must appear obvious to every man possessed of common 
sense, whose mental vision is not obscured by prejudice or interest, that 

ever any exclusive worldly advantage. is connected with the profession of any par- 
ticular religious opinions, such exclusive worldly advantage ‘will, ‘in“ many 
instances, opérate as a premium or a bribe to. hypocrisy. Indeed, to grant pre- 
thiums for believing, or pretending to believe, any particular doctrine, seems to 
be tantamount to offering or granting premiums, or bribes to hypocrisy. Let us 
look at matter of fact. It is well known that all the Established Clergy of the 
Church of England profess their belief in the Thirty-nine Articles as aforesaid, 
and it is equally well known, that the greatest diversity of opinion on religious 
sucbheci/-obvaite among these same clergyman. So much for the absurdity of 
bribing men to believe any particul: trines, 

peg: Aa tan will affirm that men may be'made real believers in any ab 
cular religious (or even in any particular scientific) doctrines by the offer of any 
exclusive worldly advantage whatever. Truth, is not to be made to “ spread her 
empire o’er the mind” by any such means. «The employment of such means for 
that purpose ‘is abhorrent to her very nature. _ 

If we inquire, what are the constitutional principles of a Christian Church, we 
shall find that'a Church, in the New Testament sense of the word, is 4 voluritary 
Society of professed Christians, associated for religious purposes only, and that 
every stich Society or Church, has a right to choose its own officers. What is 
called the Established Church of England, not being constituted on these prin- 
ciples—with what iety can it be denominated a Christian Chureh’? But 
let us examine more closely the constitutional principles of the Church of Eng 
land. First, then, what makes a man a member of what is called the Churely of 
England? According to Hooker, who is generally admitted“by: members of the 
Establishment as, good authority on this subject, “ Every -of the State is 
a member of the Church of agian And the Rev. J. Garbett, likewise a 
tainister of the Establishment, and a defender of it inthe present day,:also as- 
serts,' that “the Church of England is-this whole Protestant nation.” | A pretty 
membership truly! but. is, it ;consistent with the New Testament? Secondly, 
what makes a man a Patron.of Church Property ?—tbat. is,’ what gives 
&@ man power to choose or appoint a-teacher of religion in:the: Church of 
England? In many cases.— hereditary descent or wealth!  - Pretty quali- 
fications these, to entitle a man to. choose a. spiritual guide. forca whole 
pare Thirdly, what makes a man a.teacher of region in the Church ef Eng« 

- Some knowledge of Latin and Greek, and (perhaps) a smattering of 
Hebrew, and saying he is moved by the Holy Ghost, and saying he believes the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and having received “ holy orders,” re phrase goes, from 
a dignitary, entitled a Lord Bishop, although, we never read in the Scriptures 
of any Lord Bishop, nevertheless, the Lord, Bishops as they are: called, pretend 
to confer the Holy Ghost on those parsons on whom they lay hands !—What 
Religion is there in all-this ! None. 

But why are the nobility and gentry, together with the Lord Bishops (many 
of whom give proof enough that they care nothing about ony ene?) $0 anxious 

i ligion’? Traly, the 


to retain the power of choosing or inting Teachers of 
only reason that can po is, that the system of the’ Established Church of 


England, affords the means of providing good incomes for their relations and par- 
tiewlar friends! This is the ‘grand J erty is the whole secret of git 
system, © : 


The nt of either physical force or bribes in matters of Religion is 
absurd.’ Christianity was not designed to be a money-getting system, and there. 
fore, the Institutions of Religion ought to be as far eae: Ap euelaret with 


inducements. If tithes, and the endowment of any place of worship, are 
calculated: to encourage hypocrisy, and very often persecution—in a word, if 
national Church Establishments can be proved (as I think they may be’ proved) 
a —— evil, out cutie t to be dealt with accord , tthe endow- 
ment of any place of worship is highly objectionable, as being calculated to al- 
lure men of no religion to become teachers of religion. If it be admitted, that 
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real teligion is something ‘totally distinct ‘from ‘every thing of a worldly nature s 
that it is ie 
* What nothing eartlily gives—nor‘can destroy.” Sake ais 
It seems essential to its advancement in the world that its teachers should he. 
exonerated from the suspicion of being actuated Wy ere cuniary or worldly 
motives. Let us then petition the Legislature of the United Ki ete i 
tithes, and also to take the endowments ennnected with every place of worship. 
for the purpose of liquidating the national debt, and to leave the people to choose 
their own religious instructors, and to support them by voluntary contributions, 
only. RHR y 
Every man properly qualified to teach Christianity, is actuated by .a .higher 
motive than any of a worldly nature.. Such amen want not the allurementsof, 
tithes or endowments. Take away the premiums, take away the temptations,to 
hypoerisy; and let religion stand on the firm foundation of her own trath.and, 
power. 
T am, Sir, yours respectfully, 7 
ts OBSERVER, 


EXPLANATION OF THE WRITER OF .A FORMER LEITER IN, 
THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. isi 


It may gratify the Correspondent of the Parntiamentany Review, under, 
date of the 12th of June, and signature of “C.'S.,” to learn, through this medium, 
if he has not previously through some. other, that, as soon as I had .read-‘his: 
letter, I at-once put the talented author of the “ Glance” in possession of: 
name and address, and to prevent all possibility of a mistake-on thesubject, 
repeat both at the conclusion of this letter. bas ‘ade 

But, in reference ‘to the ‘subsequent portion of C.S.'s letter, do I understand 
him aright, when he acknowledges “ the silence of at least a portion of ‘the peri- 
odical press of Dublin,” was attributable to the fears’ for its results to’ the # 
individual, from the awakened vindictiveness of him who did'the wrong?’ ‘If eo, 
then our future policy must be, to leave the:tyrant ‘in: possession ‘of ‘his ‘victim, 
lest an ‘interference on his behalf should but>accelerate his fate. ° I spurnthe 
cautious, the cowardly policy. ‘Did the press possess that moral integrity which 
becomes it, it would ‘not be deficient in moral co to defend, nor moral 
power to protect the injured, and the oppressed. No tyrant, no conclave-of 

tty tyranny, would dare to present itself in hostility to those over whom it’had 

rown its egis ; nor need moral integrity however humble, be then in apprehens 
sion of being plundered with impunity by aden of thieves. : 

No, if the gentlemen of the public press were alive to the dignity of their pro- 
fession, exercised in the cause of truth and of virtue, they would individually ex- 
claim, with the high resolve of generous feeling— 

“« Shall I not strip the gilding off a knave, 
Unplaced, unpension’d, no man’s heir or slave’? 
I will, or perish in the generous cause : i, 
Hear this, and tremble, _ who ‘scape the laws! ‘ 
Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave, A a4 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 
To Virtue only, and her friends a friend, 
The world beside may murmur or commend.” 

Can we rs er that if such were the noble principles the Press acted onjany 
person beneath the dignity ‘of minister of state, ay, or. above it either, wou 
venture lightly to provoke its hostility? Never-believe it. ‘The flash of indigna- 

tion from one friend to Virtue would sluiien whole conventicle of these imps of 
darkness, and the collected rays of genius in its support extinguish their cabals 
for ever. And are we without precedents in the annals of our literatare:to-én- 
courage adventurers in this honourable path? No! Ye shades of Addisonand 
of Pope, repel the supposition’! ; te iy 
‘* Daspotted names,.and memorable long! ; 
if there be foreein Virtue:or.in'song.” 


oe 
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Nor is it to the polished ridicule of the one, or the proeta vigour of the other, 


we are to attribute the splendour of their senses ; these were their meaner €x- 
cellences ; but that which has embalmed their writings to future ages is, the 
tone of pious and -ef moral sentiment: which pervades, their writings, whieh 
awakens an interest in every very Virthous bosom, whiclr is responded to by every 
feeling one, and which is productive of a sense-towards those worthies who have 
ed us, compatable to that which believers: ascribe ‘to: the Communion of 
I would not trespass on your valuable columns unreasonably, but a noble ca« 
reer ts itself tomy mind’ for an‘independent Press: to pursue, and: which, 
quitting the: paltry track of party politics and virulence, would write not only for 
time; but in some ‘degree for eternity. : re 
Percy Cottage, July 10, 1884. R. T. HARVEY.: 





On Oatus. 

‘Tue writer is induced.to believe, from several circumstances, that there are 
many persons.who conscientiously object to an Oath, he wishes 6 to” 
them the im of making known.their views by Petitions to the Legislature 
for relief. act was passed in the last session which exempted the sect called 
Separatists, and there is evidently a disposition in Parliament, to attend to the 
scruples of tlie conscientious. The petitioners should, he thinks, apply for an act, 
declaring, that all persons who express a conscientious objection to an oath; be 
allowed (in every’case where an oath is now required by law) to make'a solemr: 
affirmation, or declaration, in the following form, which is the same as that oper 
mitted to the Quakers, by 8 Geo. T. cap; 6. Pash | 

I, A B, do solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare and affirm, All p 
making a false affirmation to be subject to the same ies and. forfeitures, 
as are enacted against persons-convicted of perjury. In the Act of last Seasion, 
cap. 82, pages 1069, 1070, the Supreme Being is mentioned ; in that relieving 
the Quakers, there is no such’ appeal, this is an important difference in-the wri- 
ter’s view, which has induced him. to give the form — to the Quakers. 
His object iw calling attention tothe subject is, that ientious: may: be: 
relieved, and that the laws of our country may be in unison with the doctrineof, 
Christ: : 
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Oprxixo or Tat New Enxcrisw Orrrw Hovse, 

We have already espeeeree our admiration of the theatre. It is’ beautiful,. 
altnost'an unexceptionably beautifal edifice, well calculated for the aecommoda~ 
tion of an audience, and excellently adapted to the conveyance of sound, The’ 
Balcony Boxes have a very light‘and at the same time a rich appearance, atid all’ 
the ornaments in front of the Stage are splendid without gaudiness. Even the’ 
cloth of gold and tapestry hangings round the fronts of the séeond tier are chas- 
tened down to harmonize with the rest. We highly approve of the general s 
of the House, whieh nearly resembles that of the Victoria, while the Pit in the, 
same manner is carried under the Dress Circle. Nevertheless, no spectator is at» 
such a distance from the Stage*that he cannot also be am ‘auditor. The 
itself seems to us considerably lower than usual, and this of itself is an im - 
ment, added to which, from: its: width and depth, it is especially adapted to the 
representation of pieces requiring the display of scenes and machinery. If it’ 
have any fault, it is, perhaps, that it advances too much in front of the Wings, 
which may have the effect of inducing performers to play too backward pig ng 
sake of more, convenient exit. The ornaments of the Proscenium are certainly” 
on-too small a scale, and the curtain, or imitation of a curtain,’ plea! vo i 
under the Royal Arms, is aot only ill-painted, but im bad taste. ‘The'Cupids at’ 
all events must be’ omitted, for they accord in no respect with the arabesque and: 
emblematical ceiling, or the rest of the omaments, and belong to the style of 
scene-painting and decoration of fifty or a hundred years.ago. This is really the: 
only error of the smallest/importance, and it may be easily remedied by obliteras 
tion.— Morning Chronicle. 








DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


REDUCTION OF GENERAL AND LOCAL TAXATION, 


Minority of 174, Tellers included, who, on the 7th of July, voted for the Marquis of 
Chandos’s motion ‘* that an humble Address be presented to his His vee 


pressing the deep regret the House felt at the continuance of the 


» ex- 
of agriculture, to which the attention of the House had been called by His Maj 
gracious speech at the opening of the session, and humbly representing to His Ma- 


H 


jesty the anxious desire of the House to have the attention of His Majesty’s 
Government particularly directed to the subject, with a view to the removal of some 


of the pressure as to land, by lightening 
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